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SPECIMENS OF PERSIAN POETRY. 


THE POET KHOSRU. 

Emir Khosru (or Khosraw,) of Delhi, is one of the most famous among the 
Persian bards who flourished in India. He sprung from a family of Turkhistan, 
where his father, Mahmoud, was the emir of Latschin. In the reign of Jen- 
giskhan, he took refuge in India, where he was well received by the emperor, 
Mohammed, and was invested with the dignity of an emir, to whicl. his son 
Khosra succeeded. The poet, however, towards the close of his life, withdrew 
from a! =e and from the court, and became a disciple and follower of the 
Sheikh-Nizam-el-ewlia, and expunged from his diwan many poems which only 
dwelt on the praise of princes. He was greatly esteemed at the court of the 
generous Prince Balin, emperor of Hindostan, and presided at the literary meet- 
ings, Which were composed of all the learned men—philosophers, poets, and 
divines—with which the country abounded, and who flocked to that court, 
which was considered the most magnificent and polite in the world ; many of 
them in the suite of all those unfortunate princes deprived of their kingdoms by 
the victorious Jengiskhan, who found a refuge with Mahommed. Sumptuovus 
palaces and liberal allowances were accignel them; and on public occasions 
the magnificent emperor surrounded himself with these dethroned monarchs, 
ranked before his throne according to their dignity, all standing to the right and 
left, excepting two princes of the race of the Caliphas, who were permitted to 
sit on either side of the Musnud. 

The great models of Khosru were Nizami and Sadee, both as to contempla- 
tive life and the art of poetry—the inward and external show of knowledge.— 
His diwan could never be completely collected ; which is not surprising, as he 
himself mentions that he had written nearly a million lines. Besides an im- 
mense number of Gazels, he wrote a work consisting of five poems, as Nizami 
had done, and as Djami afterwards did. We are told that it consisted of the 
following,—“‘ Matali-ol-enwar “ Extinguishing of the Light,—“ Khosru and 
Shireen,” ‘Leila and Medjnoon,” “ Alexander's Mirror,” and the “ Eight 
Paradises.” 

Before his death, he collected his poems, and divided them into four parts, 
under the heads of those written in “ Youth,” in “* Early Manhood,” in “ Mid- 
dle Life,” and in “Old Age.” Besides these, he wrote a treatise, called the 
Union of the two happy stars, Jupiter and Venus, dedicated to the sultan, Ala- 
ed-din, of Delhi; the Praise of India; the History of Delhi; the Book of the 
Nine Shields ; Khizzer and Dewildé; and a work on music, in its theoretical 
and practical results. 

Khosru died et an advanced age, in the year ofthe Héjira, 715(a. p. 1315,) and 
was buried at Delhi, close to the grave of the scheikh, Nisam-el-Ewlia. 

On the oceasion of a contest between the poet and a musician, as to the 
superiority of either art, Khosru composed the following :— 

Music and Poetry. 
GAZEL. 
The Musician. 
Are not music's charms above 
All the poet’s pen can tell? 
Without words it speaks of love,— 
Ah! can language speak as well !— 
Music, like the zephyr’s sigh, 
Sweeps along with joy elate ; 
But on thoughtful poetry 
Toil and anxious care await. 
The Poet. 
Never yet did poet deem 
Melody of little worth ; 
But her powers are in esteem 
For the thoughts that give them birth. 
Should the lover find no words 
All his fondness to express, 
When he strikes the yielding cord 
Can the fair bis meaning guess! 
But the poet skilled to say 
All he feels in words of fire, 
Bears the precious prize away 
While the strings his songs inspire. 
Music is the casket rare 
Bridal splerdour inay provide ; 
Poetry, undecked but fair, 
Is herself the lovely bride. 
GAZEL. 
Night sees me prostrate at your door, 
To cheerful day my grief is known; 
Ob, fairest, scorn this heart ne more, 
Solong, so tenderly your own ! 
We met, and since that fatal day 
A whole existence seemed to pass away ! 
Although to perish be my doom, 
My love will still survive the same ; 
Though this frail form should dust become, 
Yet all my heart would still be flame. 
Worn out with care, the sage I sought 
Whose skill could many ills subdue ; 
I told what days of anxious thought, 
What nights of sleepless grief I knew ; 
And when he heard me thus complain, 
He found ‘twas love that caused my pain. 


“* Begone, he said, ‘‘ and seek the spot 
Where she resides so fondly dear; 
Tell her the misery of thy lot, 
And pour thy sorrows in her ear. 
Thy only remedy is this— 
From her bright lips to gain a kiss !’” 


I went,—I saw the gentle maid, 

And dared the fatal words to speak ; 
She heard, half angry, half afraid, 

While blushes stained her tulip-cheek. 
“ Who art theu, plaintive youth, and why 
Com’st thou to ask my clemency ! 


‘* Unnumbered slaves are mine, I know . 

I cannot count the servile train; 

And in my path, where’er I go, 

Scarce noticed lie the heaps of slain. 
But what art thou, so sore distressed,— 
More worth my care than all the rest ?”” 
* One.” Treplied, “ like Med)jnoon, lost, 

Within whose heart no hope abides ; 
In every wish by fortune crossed, 

With whom unpitied wo resides ! 

A victim by thy t 

The truest, and the most undone !’ 








She smiled—she paused—then blushing said, 
Dost thou indeed so truly love? 

Be comforted,—’twere ill repaid, 
Should I thy tenderness reprove. 

Let pensive Khosru sigh no more, 

This kiss shall all his soul restore.” 

GAZEL. 

Thou, fair one, whose narcissus-eyes 

Bright with Love’s sacred mysteries, 

The very gods themselves inspire 

Who shamest the praises of my lyre ; 

Thou hast the peri’s form and grace,— 

Ah! tell me, art thou of their race? 

It cannot be that common earth 

Has given such rare perfection birth. 

To roam in many lands was mine 

A worshipper at Beauty's shrine. 

Her wondrous power o'er all I knew 

Have tried and felt what love can do; 

But never learned before to bow,— 

*Tis more than beauty charms me now. 

*Tis Khosru pleads—in mercy hear! 

Khosru, wise uutabers some hold dear. 

A plaintive stranger at thy gate 

Asks pity for his helpless state ; 

Let not a wretch in vain implore, 

Nor spurn the stranger from thy door! 

Ode. 


Beauty makes not real worth,— 
Inward goodness isthe gem ; 

If the heart ill weeds briog forth, 
Vain is beauty’s diadem. 

’Tis like words, debased and vile, 

Painted in the richest style 

Which the artist’s skill can trace,— 

But still worthless, vile, and base. 


A GASTRONOMIC SURVEY OF THE DINING-HOUSES 
IN LONDON. 


Much has been said, and some little written, on the allurements and advan- 
tages held out to the lovers of good feeding by the restaurants of the French 
capital ; yet, while I admit the countless variety of the Parisian establishments, 
and the ingenuity exercised by the proprietors in their vocation, I cannot be 
unmindful of the culinary comforts to be met with and enjoyed both east and 
west of Temple Bar. In spite of the hyperbolical praises so lavishly bestowed 


of the eatables, if not the talent displayed in their final arrangement. 


inducted a Frenchman to these matchless bazaars, and he was Jost in admira- 
tion and wonderment. ‘There he saw fish, flesh, and fowl, in perfection; the 


not of cooks of the softer sex,) must be a botcher indeed who could fail to tickle 
the palate of the most fastidious. The grea‘er craft may, indeed must, be 
called in requisition on the other side of the Channel, else how could a Parisian 
chef dish you up such appetizing friandises out of the tough, skinny, scraggy, 
tasteless, fatless, mutton and beef, on which he is doomed to waste his talent ? 


might as well look for the slippery morsel on the attenuated frame of the living 


tor has somewhere remarked that a French cook will concoct a palatable dish 
out of an old shoe. For myself, I never met with this savoury morceau, but 
the assertion tends to verify the Gallic adage, ‘ C'est la sauce qui fait manger 
le poisson,” and this I take to be the fond oi foreign cookery. 

Reader, do you really and truly hold in affection that rarely to-be-met-with, 
but never-to be-sufficiently admired indigenous di-h—a well-dressed rump- 
steak? One question more, and I have done: Did you ever meet with one m 
perfection out of England? With your good leave | will tell you where your 
longing may be gratified, and in so doing I beg to premise that I am perfectly 
unbiassed in the preference I may give to one or more knights of the gridiron ; 
and the valuable information I am about to impart is the result of much re- 
search. When Sterne wrote of things being better managed in France than in 
England, he never bethought him of a rump-steak. To this day a Frenchman 
knows as little about the mystery of cutting and dressing this dainty as an Es- 
quimaux. Not many years have elapsed since I was asked by the garcon at 
Vefour’s, in the Palais Royal, if I preferred a Lifteck de mouton, or a bifteck de 
veau!!! Thisisafact. But, revenous a nos moutons. 

In a parallel line with Sweeting’s Alley 1s a narrow passage, called Sweeting’s 
Rents, in which stands a small house, having on its door the sponsorial abbre- 
viation of “Joe.” In either window may daily be seen, symmetrically arranged, 
an appetising assortment of rumps of beef of first rate quality, flanked by chops 
and cutlets of every denomination. The eye is rivetted as if by magic upon 
this tempting display ; to resistis impossible. On entering (for enter you must), 
you are accosted by Joe himself, in appropriate costume, —you point to the iden- 
tical well-trimmed and marbled rump of beef you have selected in your mind's 
eye, and in a trice the coveted object, is before you. A flourish or two on the 
steel pendant from his apron-string and the keen blade has severed with a sur- 
gical neatness a steak of just and proper thickness. But, ye lovers of juice and 
gravy ! curb, I pray ye, Joe’s barbarous propensity,—he beats it: it is a vulgar 
habit, and breaks the cells in which the gravy of the meat is contained, thereby 
rendering your steak dry and tasteless. Having rescued the precious object 
of your choice from the martyrdom [ have described, the next process in which 
you are visibly interested, whilst ensconsed within a box, six feet by two, is pa- 
tiently to watch the fiery ordeal the matchless morsel is undergoing. The 
huge grate and gigantic gridirons are worthy a pilgrimage to the city to behold. 
The tire proof worthy who superintends the grilling department is a living pic- 
ture, and it is curious to watch the fostering care he bestows upon the succu- 
lent slices committed to his charge,—to observe the critical acumen which en- 





ables him to judge, ay toa second,when each chop or steak shou'd be confided to 
the attendant waiter, who, plate and dish in hand, 1s at his side to transfer the 
hissing cargo to the longing customer Then the never-pailing potato, 
which in floury proiusion is cracking under the canopy ol the j » forated 
steamer! These are luxuries which the curious in steaks enjoy at immortal 
Joe's No meretricious aid is perm tted vo invade the imma ule cookery, 
| Su has esc! alots, Harvey sauce, or m hroom-ketco Dy with whch half t 

on cooks disguise their abortions, or, more properly speaking, im 





by certain expatriated gourmands, on the superiority of French living, I am pre- | gence in 
pared to show that the city of London and Westminster (the lawyers have made | ladder, and carry the reader somewhat towards the West, although still within 
them two) can vie with the metropolis of France ; at all events, in the gua/ity | the confines of the Lord Mayor's dominions. Of Fleet-street am I about to 


tations ; and, it has even been hinted to me that oyster sauce is interdicted : 
but this latter prohibition requires confirmation. Here you have the genuine, 
unadorned rump-steak in perfection, unequalled in quality, and matchless in the 
| dressing. 

Behind the Mansion House are several, and, among others, I can make favor- 
able mention of “Izod’s.”’ I was induced some time since to accompany a 
venerable sub, on half-pay, to this cut-and-come-again establishment. I did so 
at his earnest solicitation, for to say the truth, I had a latent aversion to (what 
I then conceived to be) the cheap system. My provident companion quieted my 
misgivings, and I am bound, in justice to say, that all scruples vanished before 
I had been under his roof many minutes. It was easy to discover that my 
antiquated friend stood high in the favour both of landlord and waiter. He was. 
greeted obsequiously ; and, on approaching a particular corner of the snuggest 
box in the room, which the old campaigner had appropriated to himself for many 
months, all those little preliminary attentions were bestowed upon us, which @ 
casual customer could never command. As soon as the circumscribed spot 
whereon our frugal meal was to be spread, was duly prepared to the satisfac- 
tion of the waiter-in-chief, some whispering took place between this functionary 
and mine ancient lieutenant, during which cautionary communication I caught 
the sounds—“ best joint” —“ sirloin” —‘‘ quite hot”—*“ under part" —** first cut” 
—“‘ fat”—“ gravy.” An approving nod from my friend sent the smirking attend- 
ant skipping across the room, in an angular corner of which I observed a 
machine resembling an ear-trumpet protruding from the wall. To this piece 
of mechanism he applied his mouth, and, with lungs potential, communicated 
his orders to the regions below. In an incredibly short space of time we had 
placed before us two scorching plates, the contents of which were carefully 
concealed by bright tin covers. These were accompanied by two diminutive 
oval dishes, on which the presiding deity below had kindly sent us half-a-dozen 
as farinaceous specimens of Hibernian fruit, as ever greeted the lover of ‘*’taties: 
all ot.” A tap on one of the aforesaid covers, inflicted by my companion with 
a tri-pronged weapon, which was to perform the duty of a silver fork, caused 
their removal, and my sight was gratified by a plentiful supply of as good roast 
beef as any private gentleman need wish to feed upon. Of @ verity it was ex- 
cellent: a better meal I never made. I chimed in with the humour of my old 
friend, and pledged him in a pint of genuine stout. Reader, for this dinner, 
including bread, vegetables, and the two pints of Barclay and Perkins’ best, we 
paid but one shilling cach! On expressing my astonishment at the very low 
price, my military mentor informed me that there were many establishments at 
which the “low in pocket” are fed for a less sum. I marvelled much; but 
such things are. My unambitious friend appeared content with the lot fortune 
| had awarded him; he told me he had a snug little room on a second floor, in 
| an airy situation in the classic regions of the City Road ; that he allowed him- 
self one shilling for his dinner, and sixpence for his {breakfast ; his lodging 
cost him five-and-sixpence a week, including all extras; so that the pittance 
afforded him by the Government for many years’ hard service, sufficed for all 
his wants. 

Leaving our militaire, to whom a nation’s "gratitude has permitted an indul- 

Xr. Izod's good cheer, I will take another step up the gastronomic 








| write, in which frequented thoroughfare is situated a house of refreshment, 


Gentle reader! I have travelled far and wide,—have visited every quarter | combining three advantages under one roof—a tavern, a hotel, and an eating- 
of the globe; but on the whole surface of the earth (a wide field, by the way), | house. It is dignified by the second denomination, having for its title “* Ander- 
there is no spot which yields such meat as dear old England. In the whole | ton’s Hotel.” Ye lovers of boiled beef pardon me, I beseech ye, for passing 
world there are not any such markets as Leadenhall and Billingsgate. I once | unnoticed Williams's celebrated emporium in the Old Bailey; it needeth not 


| any humble attempt of mine to add to its reputation; it lacketh not celebrity, 
| for its three rooms in their several gradations of gentility, are daily thronged 


luscious salmon, the tempting turbot, the rare but racy dory, the delieate smelt, | by the curious in corned meats. I am informed that the excellence of the 
and inimitable mullet; the plump and juicy joints of Southdown mutton, the | saline condiments at this unique house of entertainment is attributable to x 
far famed sirloin, and snow white veal. His amazement conquered all national | peculiar receipt which has been in the family for years, and handed down to 
prejudice, and he confessed that France could produce nothing equal to the | the present proprietor, who is as jealous as his forefathers could wish of the 
splendid display befure him. With such materials to work upon, he (for I speak | unrivalled secret. 


| To return ; Anderton’s is a well-conducted concern, combining the comforts 
of a hotel with the economy and convenience of a dining-house. The good 
cheer is adapted to the pockets of all his visitors, from the plate of meat and 


vegetables, after the fashion of Mr. Izod, to turtle and vension, in humble imi- 





( j tation of the Albion in Aldersgate-street. |The moderate man may dine at 
In vain will the uninitiated traveller look for the accustomed accompaniment of | Anderton's for fifteen pence, including a pint of malt liquor. The society cox. 
fat. His bouilli and roti are both alike ignorant of such an excrescence. He | prises a heterogeneous mass of hungry mortals of all professions. ages, and 


| denominations. The lawyers, however, fiom the adjacent inns of ccu t, form 


| 


skeleton as on the flesh of a Continental ox or sheep. A facetious commenta- | the majority. 


A few doors further down, on the same side of the way, and up a certain 
passage, is located an undeniable chop-house—its title the Cheshire Cheese. 
In a lucky hour was I conducted to this hidden retreat by an ardent worshipper 
of that rarely-to-be-met-with delicacy, a superlatively broiled and thoroughly 
hot mutton-chop. Should the fancy stray from mutton to pork, at the aforesaid 
Cheshire Cheese it will be gratified. The principal director and fac-totum o 
this secluded spot is one Ben—a perfect original in his way. He will tell you 
without the slightest apparent fear of contradiction, that no house in London 
can vie with his establishment either in the quality or the dressing of his chops 
and, in good truth, the fellow is right. I had heard in my youth of things being 
done to a turn, but I never had ocular proof of the adage until I visited this 
self-satisfied knight of the gridiron 

The first establishment J shall take leave to notice on my western circuit, is 
one possessing attractions of the highest order,—most earnestly do I commend 
the economist to No. 333 in the Strand, directly facing Somerset-House. There 
is nothing of the kind like it in London To gentlemen of smal! fortunes, to 
officers on half-pay, to those whe glory in having as much for their money as 
possible, the three-threes offer advantages not to be met with in this vast me- 
tropolis. For the sum of one shilling and sixpence you have choice of some 
half dozen soups, as many kinds of fish, and any joint you may please -o name 
whieh you are permitted to carve yourself; to which are super-added, vegeta- 


| bles, bread, cheese, and celery. And I think it will be admitted that even an 


alderman may dine tolerably well on a basin of excellent mock-turtle, a parti- 


| cularly well-fed sole, and haunch of mut'on. This is the selection I would: 


recommend. ‘The mock-turtle is a very tolerable imitation of the amphibious 
luxury of Occidental celebrity. The chef fries his fish to perfection, and the 
joints are invariably well-dressed. J.ong may Short live: he 1s @ pattern for 
competitors, and deserves unlimited patronage, if it were only for his punch, 
which is unimpeachable 

Countless are the dining-houses in this overgrown town, where half-baked, 
half-steamed meats are doled out in sl ces on damp plates, to the uninitiated 
cheap-dinner hunter. For the benefit of this latter class I have endeavoured to 
point out such as are worthy of notice, in contra distinction to the forty-sous 
houses in the French capital. There may be 4 greater variety of consumables 
in these latter; but I question much whether the advantage is not in our favor 
on this side the Channel. To resume :—Every thoroughfare boasts of one or 
more dining-houses. From Somerset House to Charing-cross there are sever- 
al, varying in price from eightpence upwards. Rupert-street is not without this 


species of attraction ; and one house in particular has the merit of nourishing 
more half-pay officers than any « stablishment in London. I am told the fare is 
good and reasonable. Nearly opposite to Fladong’s Hotel, in Oxford-street, a 
similar establishment may be found under the attractive title of the West End 
Dining-rooms. I have, on more than one occasion, accompanied an old cam- 
paigner to this two-storied mansion, and have had no reason to complain, al 

though the interi ) my of the arrangements is susce Pp ible of improve 
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Those persons who delight in made dishes, and questionable viands in sa- 
voury disguises, can tickle their palates very satisfactorily in London, without 
the trouble and expense of a trip to the Continnt. ‘There are very many 
French houses where the culinary arrangements are faultless. Fricourt’s, in 
St. Martin’s-lane, known formerly as the ** New Slaughter's,” is an excellent 
traiteur's. Guraud’s in Castle-street, Leicester-square, another. Here you can 
dine a /a carte, and most moderately ; the cooking is perfect. A cheaper din- 
ing house still is Bertolini’s, in St. Martin's-street, where foreigners of all na- 
tions discuss their fragal meal in shoals,—Italians, French, Germans, Jews, and 
Gentiles. I confess I should pause before I ventured on a civet de lapin at this 
gargote ; for I hold in as perfect abhorrence ary undistinguishable animal con- 
coction as an insubordinate and drunken soldier does —a cat. 

The Sabloniere and Jaunay's have their followers. Dubourg's is not to be 
equalled, if the dinners be ordered by a gnostic Amphytrion. The chef is an ar- 
tiste of the first water ; and the portly maitre d'hotel himself can produce some 
glorious specimens of Champagne and claret. 

The higher order of hotels can compete with the first-rate Parisian restaura- 
teurs. I would thus class them :— 

The Albion, Aldersgate-street, with The Rocher de Cancale, 
Mivart's, with Very’s, 


Limmer’s, with Vefour’s, 

Stevens’s, with The Trois Freres Provengaux, 
and 

Lon with Beauvillier’s. 


g's, 

The clubs have greatly injured the hotels. Even boarding-houses are now 
at a discount. 

Of all the national peculiarities which strike the attention of a foreigner, the 
most remarkable are the harmonic meetings, as they are termed, which nightly 
are held at the Cual Hole, in the Strand, the Cider Cellars, in Maiden-lane, 
and Evans's Vaults, under the Gra d Hotel (late Joy’s), in Covent-garden A 
Frenchman may well exclaim, “ C’est inconceivable !’—and it must appear 
strange to any rational being that, instead of going home to a comfortab'e bed, 
after passing the evening at a theatre, a man can find enjoyment in loading his 
stomach with superfluities, and submitting to be fumigated in a dense and un- 
wholesome atmosphere: but, so it is. In days of yore the visitors of these 
subterranean resorts could boast of the best blood in the kingdom,—they caine 
to hear the best sing ng to be met with in London.—So far there was so.e ¢x- 
cuse. These nocturnal revelries were patron'sed by the aristocracy; and 
Rhodes’s, Offley’s, and Evan’s, became the fashion, until all the shop boys in 
the metropolis thought proper to ape their betters, who are now driven from 
these places of amusement. In the days of which I speak o!d Offley was in his 
glory. He is gone, and with him his inimitable glee singers. The Saturday 

inners at the Coal Hole are still fresh in my memory; for who that has dines 
there in the olden time can forget the punning landlord, and the jest and glasd 
as they went merrily round? Those were the days when more than one hon- 
ourable I could name would contribute his vocal powers to the conviviality of 
the — Alas! they will never return! Poor *** ***, thou too art 
gone !—-What are the Cider Cellars without thee ’—Who can ever forget this 
mirth-inspiring son of Erin?’ I knew him well, when he was courted by all,— 
when he was sought after by the lovers of fine singing, who were too happy to 
have him at their tables. I speak of the time when he was in that dare-devil 
corps the double eights. I was acquainted with him in Canada, and renewed 
the intimacy after the battie of Water oo. His vocel talent and love of con- 
vivial ty were his bane. He descended by slow degrees the scale of degrada- 
tion, until he became lost to asense of shame and every honourable feeling.— 
His commiss‘on sold, he became at last a pauper, and was dependent for his 
subsistence on the char ty of strangers. I have watched him begging a shilling 
of his neighbour at the Cider Cel ars. Evans allowed him his board, as a re- 
quital for his singing ; but it was lamentable to behold an officer and a gentle- 
man sunk in the despicable character of a hireling songster. I have said he 
felt it not; but his former friends were pained by observing that he allowed 
himself to be made the butt and buffoon of the low and vulgarr. He who has 
ever heard a certain song named “ The Tinker,” never can forget the effect it 
produced This inspiriting composition was his own ; and the trombone accom- 
paniment, embellished with imitations of other wind instruments, was justly 
accounted the ne plus ultra of verisimilitude. He died in St. Martin’s work- 
house,—a sad example of an improvident amateur singer ! 

But my paper says, Amen!—On a futnre occasion I may attempt a sketch 
of the first-class houses of entertainment, the present notice being confined to 
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Che Alvion. 


“This Hawk will come back, however,” muttered Ralph; “and if I know 
the man—and I should by this time—his wrath will have lost nothing of its 
violence in the meanwhile. bliged to live in retirement—the monotony of a 
sick room to a man of his habits—no life—no drink—no play—nothing that he 
likes and livesby. He is not likely to forget his obl gations to the cause of all 
this. Few men would ; but he of all others—no, no?” 

He smiled and shook his head, and resting bis chin upon his hand fell a mus- 
ing, and smiled again. After a time he rose and rang the bell. 

“* That Mr. Squeers: has he been here !” said Ralph. 

“He was here last night. I left him here when I went home,” returned 
Newman. 

“T know that, fool, do I not?” said Ralph, irascibly. ‘Has he been here 
since? Was he here this morning ?” 

“No,” bawled Newman, in a very luud key. 

“If he comes while I am out—he is pretty sure to be here by nine to-night, 
let him wait. And if there’s another man with him, as there will be—perhaps,” 
said Ralph, checking himself, ‘let him wait too.” 

“ Let ‘em both wait?” said Newman. 

“ Ay,” replied Ralph, tuming upon him with an angry look. ‘Help me on 
with this spencer, and don’t repeat after me, like a croaking parrot.” 

“IT wish I was a parrot,” said Newman sulkily. 

“I wish you were,” rejoined Ralph, drawing bis spencer on; “I'd have 
wrung your neck long ago.” 

Newman returned no answer to this compliment, but looked over Ralph's 
shoulder for an instant, (he was adjusting the collar of the spencer behind, just 
then,) as if he were strongly disposed to tweak him by the nose. Meeting Ralph's 
eye, however, he suddenly recalled his wandering fingers, and rubbed his own 
red nose with a vehemence quite astonishing. 

Bestowing no further notice upon his eccentric follower than a threatening 
look, and an admonition to be careful and make no mistake, Ralph took his hat 
and gloves, and walked out. 

He appeared to have a very extraordinary and miscellaneous connexion, and 
very odd calls he made—some at grest rich houses, and some at small poor 
ones—but all upon one subject ; money His face was a talisman to the por- 
ters and servants of his more dashing clients, and procured him ready admis- 
son, though he trudged on foot, and others, who were denied, rattled to the 
door in carriages. Here he was all softness and cringing civility; his s'ep so 
light, that it scarcely produced a sound upon the thick carpets; his voice so 
soft, that it was not audible beyond the person to whoin it was addressed. But 
in the poorer habitations Ra!ph was ano:her man; his boots creaked upon the 
passage floor as he walked boldly in, his voice wes harsh and loud as he de- 
manded the money that was overdue ; his threats were coarse and angry. With 
another class of customers, Ralph was again another man. These were attor- 
neys of more than doubtful reputation, wh» helped him to new business, or 
raised fresh profits upon old. With them Ralph was familiar and jocose-—hu 
morous upon the topics of the day, and especially pleasant upon bankruptc es 
and pecuniary difficulties that made good for trade. In short, it would have 
been difficult to have recognized the same man under these various aspects, but 
for the bulky leather case full of bills and notes which he drew from his pocket 
at every house, and the constant repetition of the same complaint, (varied on- 
ly in tone and style of delivery,) that the world thought him rich, and that per- 
haps he might be if he had his own; but there was no getting money in when 
it was once out, either principal or interest, aud it was a hard matter to live— 
even to live from day to day. 

It was evening before a long round of such visits (interrupted only by a scan 
ty dinner at an eating house) terminated at Pimlico, and Ralph walked along 
St. James's Park, on his way home. 

There were sume deep schemes in his head, as the puckered brow and firily- 
set mouth would ha.> >! 
ed by a complete indiflerence to, or unconsciousness of, the objects about him 


So coinplete was his abstraction, however. that Ralph, usually as quick-sigbted | 


as any man, did not observe that he was followed by a shambling ngure, which 
at one time stole behind him with ro’seless footsteps, at another crept a few 


paces before him, and at another glided along by his side; at all times regard- 


ing him with an eye so keen, and a look so eagir and attentive, thet it was more 


like the expression of an intrusive face in some poweriul picture or strongly- | 


marked dreain, than the scrutiny even of a most interested and anxious ob- 
server. 
The sky had been lowering and dark some time, and the commencement of 





the lowest possible ratio of expense ; and if I have shown that the moderate 
man may dine as well and as economically in London as in Paris, I shall have 
attained my object. . 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
EDITED BY “poz.’”’-—[Continued from the last Albion.} 
CHAPTER XLIV. 


MR. RALPH NICKLEBY CUTS AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. IT WOULD ALSO APPEAR 
FROM THE CONTENTS HEREOF, THAT A JOKE, EVEN BETWEEN HUSBAND AND 
WIFB, MAY BE SOMETIMES CARRIED TOO FAR. 


There are some men, who, living with the one object of enriching themselves, 
no matter by what means, and being perfectly conscious of the baseness and 
rascality of the means which they will use every day towards this end, effect 
nevertheless—even to themselves—a high tone of moral rectitude, and shake 
their heads and sigh over the depravity of the world. Some of the craftiest 
scoundrels that ever walked this earh, or rathor—for walking implies, at least, 
an erect position and the bearing of a iman—that ever crawled and crept through 
life by its dirtiest and narrowest ways, will gravely jot down in diaries the 
events of every day, and keep a regular debtor and creditor account with heaven, 
which shall always show a floating balance in their own favour. Whether this 
is a gratuitous (the only gratuitous) part of the falsehood and trickery of such 
men’s lives, or whether they really hope to cheat heaven itself, and lay up trea- 
sure inthe nest world by the same process which has enabled them to lay up 
treasure im this—not to question how it is, so itis. And, doubtless, such book- 
keeping (like certain autobiographies which have enlightened the world) cannot 
fail to prove serviceable, in one respect of sparing the recording Angel some 
time and labour. 

Ralph Nickleby was not a man of this stamp. Stern, unyielding, dogged, 
and impenetrable, Ralph cared for nothing in life, or beyond it, save the gratifica- 
tion of two passions, avarice, the first predominant appetite of his nature, and 
hatred the second. Affecting to consider himself but a type of all humanity, he 
was at little pains to conceal his trne character from the world in general, and 
in his own heart he exulted over and cherished every bad design as it had birth. 
The only scriptural admonition that Ralph Nickleby heeded, in the letter, was 
“*know thyself.” He knew himself well, and choosing to imagine that all 
mankind were cast in the same mould, hated them ; for, though no man hates 
himself, the coldest amongst us having too much self love for that, yet, most 
men unconsciously judge the world from themselves, and it will be very generally 
found that those who sneer habitually at human nature, and effect to despise it, 
are among its worst and least pleasant samples. 

But the present business of these adventures is with Ralph himself, who 
stood regarding Newman Noggs with a heavy frown, while that worthy took 
off his fingerless gloves, and spreading them carefully on the palm of his left 
hand, and flattening them with his right, to take the creases out, proceeded to roll 
them up with an absent air as if he were utterly regardless of all things else, in 
the deep interest of the ceremonial. 

“Gone out of town!” said Ralph slowly. ‘ A mistake of yours. Go back 
again.” 

‘* No mistake,” retumed Newman. “Not even going :—gone.” 

“ Has he turned girl or baby!” mattered Ralph, with a fretful gesture. 

“T don’t know,” said Newman, ‘“ but he's gone.” 

The repetition of the word, ‘‘ gone”’ seemed to afford Newman Noggs inexpres- 
sible delight, in proportion as it annoyed Ralph Nickleby. He uttered the word 
with a full round emphasis, dwelling upon it as long as he decertly could, and 
when he could hold out no longer without attracting observation, stood gasping 
it to himself, as if even that were a satisfaction. = 

“And where hashe gone?” said Ralph. 

“France,” replied Newman. ‘‘ Danyer of another attack of erysipelas—a 
worse attack—in the head. So the doctors ordered him off. And he’s gone.” 

“ And Lord Frederick 1” began Ralph. 

“« He’s gone too,” replied Newman. 

“ And he carries his drubbing with him, does he?” said Ralph, turning away 
—* pockets his bruises, and sneaks off without the retaliation of a word, or 
seeking the smallest reparation !’’ 

“ He’s too ill,’ said Newman. 

“Too ill!” repeated Ralph. ‘ Why J would have it if I were dying; in 
that case | shou'd only be the more determined to have it, and that without 
delay—I mean if I were he. But he’s too ill! Poor Sir Mulberry! Too ili!” 

Uttering these words with supreme contempt and great irritation of manner, 
Ralph signed hastily to Newman to leave the room; and throwing himself into 
his chair,,beat his foot impatiently upon the ground. 

‘There is some spell about that boy,” said Ralph, grinding his teeth. “Cir- 
cumstances conspire to help him. Talk of Fortune’s favours! What is even 
money to such Devil's luck as this ?” 

He thrust his hands impatiently into his pockets, but notwithstanding his 
previous reflection there was some consolation there, for his face relaxed alittle; 
and alihough there was still a deep frown upon the contracted brow, it was one 
of calculation, and not of disappointment. 





a violent storm of rain drove Ralph for shelter toa tree. He was leaning 
against it with folded arms, still buried in thought, when, happening to raise bis 
eyes, he sudde:ly met those of a man who, creeping round he trunk, peered 
into his face with a searching look. There was someth ng in the usurer’s ex- 
pression at the moment, which the m+n appeaied to remember well, for it de- 
cided him ; and stepping close up to Ralph, he pronounced his name. 
Astonished for the moment, Kalph fell back a coup'e of paces, and surveyed 
him from head to foot. A spare, dark, withered man, of about his own are, 
with a stooping body, and a very sinister face rendered more ill-favoured by 
hollow and hungry cheeks, deeply sunburnt, and thick block eye-brows, blacker 
in contrast with the perfect whiteness of tus hair; roughly clothed in shabby 
garments, of a strange and uncouth make ; and having about him an indefinable 
manner of depression and degradation ;—this, for a moment, was all he saw. 
But he looked again, and the face and the person s: emed gradually to grow less 
strenge ; to change as he looked, to subside and soften in'o lineaments that 
were familiar, until at last they resolved themselves, as if by some strange op- 
tical illusion, into those of one whom he had known for many years, and for- 
gotten and lost sight of for nearly as many more. 
The man saw that the recognition was mutual, and beckoning to Ralph to 


hoarse, faint tone. 
by ?”’ he said. 


is something in that, that I remember now.” 

‘* There is little in me that you can call to mind as having been there eight 
years ago, I dare say!” observed the other. 

* Quite enough,” said Ralph, carelessly, and averting his face. ‘* Mote 
than enough.” 

“If I had remained in doubt about you, Mr. Nickleby,’ said the other, “ this 
reception, and your manner, would have decided me very svon.”’ 
* Did you expect any other?” asked Ralpn, sharply. 
‘“No!” said the man. 
“ You were right,” retorted Ralph; ‘ and as you feel no surprise, need ex- 
press none.” 
“Mr. Nickleby, said the man, bluntly, afier a brief pause, during which he 
had seemed to struggle with an inclination to answer him by some reproach, 
“will you hear a f.w words that | have to say!” 
“Tam obliged to wait here till the rain holds a little,” said Ralph, lookiag 
abroad. “ If you talk, sir, I sha'l not put my fingers in my ears, though your 
talking may have as much effect as if I did.” 

“IT was once in your confidence—,”’ thus his companion began. Ralph look- 
ed round, and smiled involuntarily. 

‘“* Well,” said the other, “ as much in your confidence as you ever chose to 
let anybody be.” 


another thing.” 

** Don't let us play upon words, Mr. Nickleby, in the name of humanity.” 

** Of what '” said Ralph. 

“Of humanity,” replied the other, sternly. “I am hungry and in want. If 
the change that you must see in me after so long an absence—must see, for I 
upon whom it has come by slow and hard degrees, see it and know it well— 
will not move you to pity, let the knowledge that bread ; not the daily bread 
of the Lord's Prayer, which, as it is offered up in cities like this, is understood 
to include half the luxuries of the world for the rich and just as much coarse 
food as will support life for the poor—not that, but bread, a crust of dry herd 
bread, is beyond my reach to-day—let that have some weight with you, if noth 
ing else has.” > 

“ If this is the usual form in which you beg, sir,” said Ralph, “ you have 
studied your part well; but if you will take advice from one who knows some 
thing of the world and its ways, I should recommend a lower tone—a little 
lower tone, or you stand a fair chance of being starved in good earnest.” 

As he said this, Ralph clenched his left wrist tightly with his right hand, and 
inclining his head a little on one side and dropping his chn upon his breast, 
looked at him whom he addressed with a frowning, sullen face: the very pic- 
ture of a man whom nothing could move or soften. 

* Yesterday was my fist day in London,” said the old man, glancing at his 
travel-stained dress and worn shoes ‘ 

“It would have ween better fur you, I think, if it had been your last also,” 
replied Ralph. ’ 

have been seeking you these two days, where I thought you were most likely 
to be found,” resumed the other more humbly, * and I met you here at last, 
when I had almost given up the hope of encountering you, Mr. Nickleby.” 

He seemed to wait for some reply, but Ralph giving him none, he continued— 

‘*T am a most miserable and wretched outcast. nearly sixty years old, ard as 
destitute and helpless as a child of six.” a 


nh am sixty years old, too,” replied Ralph, “and am neither destitnte nor | 
re lpless. 





“ts Work. Don't make fine play-acting speeches about bread, but earn | 





elantly testified even if they had been unaccompani- | 


to take his former place under the tree, and not to stand in the falling rain, of | 
which, in his firet surprise, he had been quite regardless, addressed him in a | 


** You would hardly have known me from my voice, I suppose, Mr. Nickel- | 


‘*¢ No,” returned Ralph, bending a severe look upon him. ‘ Though there 


“Ah!” rejoined Ralph, folding his arms; “ that's another thing—quite | 
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“ How ?" eried the other. ‘ Where? Show methe means. Will you give 

them to me—will you!” 

“TI did once,” replicd Ralph, composedly, “ you scarcely need ask me 
| whether I will again.” 

‘* It's twenty years ago, or more,” said the man, in a suppressed voice, 
“ since you and I[ fell out. You remember that? I claimed a share in the 

profits of some business I brought to you, and, as I persisted, you arrested me 
| for an old advance of ten pounds, odd shillings—ineluding interest at fifty per 
cent. or so.” 

‘“«T remember something of it,” replied Ralph, carelessly. ‘‘ What then?” 

“That didn’t part us,’’ said the man. *“ ted submission, being on the 
wrong side of the bolts and bars ; and as you were not the made man then that 
you are now, you were glad enough to take back 4 clerk who wasn’t over nice, 
and who knew something of the trade you drove.” 

“You begged and prayed, and I consented,” returned Ra'ph. ‘‘ That was 
kind of me. Perhaps I did want you—I forget. I should think I did, or you 
would have begged in vain. You were useful—not too honest, not too deli- 
cate, not too nice of hand or heart—but useful.” 

“Useful, indeed!” said the man. ‘Come. You had pinched and ground 
me down for some years before that, but I had served you faithfully up to that 
time, in spite of all your dog's usage—had I?” 

Ralph made no reply. 

“Had I?” said the man again. 

“ You had had your wages,” rejoined Ralph, ‘and had done your work. We 
stood on equal ground so far, and could both cry quits.” 

“Then, but not afterwards,’’ said the other. 

‘“* Not afterwards, certainly, nor even then, for (as you have just said) you 
owed me money, and do still,”’ replied Ralph. 

“That's not all,” said the man, eagerly. ‘That's not all. Mark that. I 
didn’t forget that old sore, trust me. Partly in remembrance of that, and partly 
in the hope of making money some day by the scheme, I took advantage of my 
position about you, and possessed myself of a hold upon you, which you would 
give half of all you have, to know, and never can know but through me. I left 
you—long afer that time, remember—and, for some poor trickery that came 
w thin the law, but was nothing to what you money-makers daily practise Just 
outside its bounds, was sent away aconvict for seven years. I have returned 
what yousee me. Now, Mr. Nickleby,” said the man, with a strange mixture of 
humility and sense of power, ‘ what help and assistance will you give me— 
what bribe, to speak out plainly ? My expectations are not monstrous, but I must 
live, and to live | must ea and drink. Money is on your side, and hunger and 
thirst on mine. You may drive an easy bargain.” 

“Ts that all?” said Ralph, still eyeing bis companion with the same steady 
look, and moving nothing but bis lips. 

‘It depends on you, Mr. Nickleby, whether that’s all or not,”’ was the re- 
joinder. 

** Why then, harkye, Mr. ——, I don’t know by what name I am to call you,” 
said Ralph. 

‘* By my old one, if you like.” 

“Why, then, barkye, Mr. Brooker,” said Ralph, in his harshest accents, 
“and don’t expect to draw another speech from me—harkye, sir. I know you 
of old fora ready scoundrel, but you never had a stout heart ; and bard work, 
with (may be) chains upon those legs of yours, and shorter food then when I 
‘ pinched’ and ‘ ground’ you, has blunted your wits, or you would not come 
with such a tale as this tome. You ahold upon me! Keep it, or publish it to 
the world, if you like.”’ 

“‘T can't do that,” interposed Brooker. ‘That wouldn't serve me.” 

“Wouldn't it?” said Ralph ‘It will serve you as much as bringing it to 
me, I promise you. ‘To be plain with you, I am a careful man, and know my 
affairs thoroughly. I know the world, and the world knows me. Whatever 
you gleaned, or heard, or saw, when you served me, the world knows and mag- 
| nifies already. You could tell it nothing that would surprise it—unless, mn- 
| deed, it redounded to my credit or honour, end then it would scout you for a 
| liar. And yet I don’t find business slack, or clients scrupulous. Quite the 
contrary. Iam reviled or threatened every day by one man or another,” said 
| Ralph ; ‘but things roll on just the same, and I don’t grow poorer either.” 
| [neither revile nor threaten,” rejvined the man. ‘I can tell you of what 
| you have los: by my act, what I only can restore, and what, if I die without re- 
| storing, dies with me, and never can be regained.” 

** 1 tell my money pretty accurately, and generally keep it in my own cus- 
| toly.”’ said Ralph. ‘+I look sharply after most men that I deal with, and most 
of all I looked sharply after you. You are welcome toali you have kept from me.” 

“ Are those of your own name dear to you?” said the man emphatically. “If 
they are——”’ 

“ ‘They are not,” returned Ralph, exasperated at this perseverance, and the 
thought of Nicholas, which the last question awakened. ‘They are not. If 
you had come as a common beggar, | might have thrown a sixpence to you in 
remembrance of the clever knave you used to be; but since you try to palm 
these stale tricks upon one you might have known better, I'll not part with a 
halfpenny—nor would I to save you from rotting. And remember this, ’seape- 
gallows,” said Ralph, menacing him with his hand, “ that if we meet again, 
and you so much as notice me by one begging ges'ure, you shall see the inside 
of a jail once more, and tighten this hold upon me in intervals of the hard labour 
that vagabonds are putto. There's ny answer to your trash. Take it.” 

With a disdainful scowl at the object of his anger, who met his eye but utter- 
ed not a word, Ralph walked away at bis usual pace, without manifesting the 
slighest curiosity to see what became of his late companion, or indeed once 
looking behind him. ‘The man remained en the same spot with his eyes fixed 
upon his retreating figure until it was lost to view, and then drawing his arms 
about his chest, as if the damp and lack of food struck cold'y to him, lingered 
with slouching steps by the wayside, and begged of those who passed along. 

Ralph. in nowise moved by what had lately passed, further than as he had 
already expressed himsclf, walked deliberately on, and turning out of the Park 
and leaving Gulden Square on his right, took his way through some streets at 
the west end of the town until he arrived in that particular one in which stood 
the residence of Madame Mantalini. The name of that lady no longer appeared 
| on the flaming door-pla e, that of Miss Knag being substituted in its s'ead ; but 

the bonnets and dresses were still dimly visible in the first-floor windows by the 
| decaying light of a summer's evening, and, excepting this ostensible alteration 
in the proprietorship, the establishment wore its old appearance. 

** Humph!” muttered Ralph, drawmg his hand across his mouth with a con- 
noisuer-| ke air, and survey'ng the house from top to bottom; ‘‘ these people look 
preity well. They can’t last long ; but if I know of their going, in guod time, 
Tam safe, and a fair profit too. I must keep them closely in view—-that’s 
| all.” 

So nodding his head very complacently, Ralph was leaving the spot, when his 
qu ck ear caught the seund of a confused noise and hubbub of voices, m ngled with 
| a great running up and down stairs, in the very house which had been the sub- 
ject of his scrutiny ; and while he was hesitating whether to knock at the door 
or listen at the ky hole a little long: r, a female servant of Madame Mantalini's 
(whom he had often seen) opened it abruptly and bounced out, with her blue 
cap-ribands streaming in the air. 

“Hallo here. Stop!’’ cricd Ralph. ‘ What’s the matter. Here am I.— 
Didn’t you hear me knock?” 

“Oh! Mr Nick eby, sir,” said the girl. ‘Go up, for the love of gracious. 
| Master's been and done it again.” 

* Done what !” said Ralyh, tartly. ‘ What do you mean?” 
“T knew he wuwuld if he was drove to it,” cried the girl, “ I said so all 
along.” 
** Come here, you silly wench,” said Ralph, catching her by the wrist ; ‘and 
don't carry family matters to the neighbours, destroying the credit of the estab- 
| lishment. Come here ; do you hear me, girl?” 
Without any further expostulation, he led or rather pulled the frightened 
| hand-maid into the house, and shut the door; then bidding her walk up-stairs 
before him, followed without more ceremony. 
| Guided by the noise of a great many voices all talking together, and 
| passing the girl in his impatience, before they had ascended many steps, 
| Ralph quickly reached the private sitting-room, when he was rather amazed 
| by the confused and inexplicab'e scene in which he suddenly found himself. 
| There were all the young-lady workers, some with bonnets and some with- 
| out, in various at itudes expressive of alarm and consternation ; some gathered 
| round Madame Mantslini, who was in tears upon one chair; and others round 
Miss Knag, who was in opposition tears upon another; and others round Mr. 
| Mantalini, who was perhaps the most striking figure in the whole group, for 
Mr. Mantalini’s legs were extended at full length upon the floor, and his head 
and shoulders wire supported by a very tall foorman, who didn’t seem to know 
| what to do with them, and Mr. Mantalini’s eyes were closed, and his face was 
| pale, and his hair was comparatively straight, and his whiskers and moustache 
| were limp, and his teeth were clenched, aud he had a little bottle in his right 
hand, and a little tea-spoon in his lett ; and his hands, arms, legs, and shoulders, 
were all stiff and powerless. And yet Madame Mantalini was not weeping 











| upon the boty, but was scolding violently upon her chair; and all this amidst 


a clamour o! tongues, perfectly deafening, and which really appeared to have 
driven the unfortunate footman to the uttermost verge of distraction. 


“‘ What is the matter here!” said Ralph, pressing forward 
At this i-quiry. the clamour was increased twenty fold, and an astounding 
| string of such shrill contradictions as ** He's po'soned himself ’—** He hasn't” 
—* Send for a doctor’’—* Don't’ —“* He’s dying”—*“ He isn't, he’s only pre- 
tending’—with various other cries, poured forth with bew.ldering volubility, 


juntil Madame Mantalini was seen to address herself to Ralph, when femal 
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curiosity to know what she would say, prevailed, and, as if by general con- 
sent, a dead silence, unbroken by a single whisper, instanta ly succeeded 

“ Mr. Nickleby,” said Madame Mantalini ; “by what chance you came 
I don’t know.” 

Here a gurgling voice was heard to ejaculate—as part of the wanderings of 
a sick man—the words “ Demnition sweetness!” but nobody heeded them ex- 
cept the footman, who, being startled to hear such awful tones proceeding, as 
it were, from between his very fingers, dropped his master’s head upon the 
floor with a pretty loud crash, and then, without an effort to lift it up, 
gazed upon the bystanders, as if he had done something rather clever than 
otherwise. 

“I will, however,” continued Madame Mantalini, drying her eyes, and 
speaking with great indignation, “say before you, and before everybody here, 
for the first time, and once for all, that I never will supply that man’s extra- 
vagances and viciousness again. I have been a dupe and a fool to him long 
enough. In future, he shall support himself if he can, and then he may spend 
what money he p'eases, upon whom and how he pleases; but it shall not be 
mine, and therefore you had better pause before you trust him further.”’ 

Thereupon Madame Mantalini, quite unmoved by some most pathetic lamen- 
tations on the part of her husband, that the apothecary had not mixed the 
prussic acid strong enough, and that he must take another bottle or two to 
finish the work he had in hand, entered into a catalogue of that amiable gentle- 
man’s gallantries, deceptions, extravagances, and infidelities (especially the 
last,) winding up witha protest against being supposed to entertain the smallest 
remnant of regard for him; and adducing, in proof of the altered state of her 
affections, the circumstance of his having poisoned himself in private no less 
than six times within the last fortnight, and her not having once interfered by 
word or deed to save his life. 

“ And I insist on being separated and left to myself,” said Madame Man- 
talini, sobbing. “ If he dares to refuse mea separation, I’ll have one in law 
—I can—and I hope this will be a warning to all girls who have seen this dis- 
gracetul exhibition.” 

Miss Knag, who was unquestionably the oldest girl in company, said with 
great solemnity, that it would be a warning to her, and so did the young ladies 
generally, w th the exception of one or two who appeared to entertain some 
doubts whether such whiskers could do wrong. 

“Why do you say all this before so many listeners?” said Ralph, in a low 
voice. ‘* Your know you are not in earnest.” 

‘*T am in earnest,” replied Madame Mantatini, aloud, and retreating towards 
Miss Knag. 

‘Well, but consider,” reasoned Ralph, who had a great interest in the 
matter. ‘It would be well to reflect. A married woman has no property.” 

“‘ Not a solitary single individual dem, my soul,’’ said Mr. Mantalini, raising 
himse!f upon his elbow. 

“Tam quite aware of that,” retorted Madame Mantalini, tossing her head; 
“and Ihave none. ‘The business, the stock, this house, and every thing in it, 
all belong to Miss Knag.” 

“That's quite true, Madame Mantalini,” said Miss Knag, with whom her 
late employer had secretly come to an amicable understanding on this point. 
** Very true, indeed. Madame Mantalini—hem—very true. And I never was 
more glad in all my life, that I had strength of mind to resist matrimonial offers, 
no matter how advantageous, than I am when I think of my present position as 
compared with your most unfortunate and most undeserved one, Madame Man- 
talini.” 

“ Demmit !"’ cried Mr. Mantalini, turning his head towards his wife. ‘ Will 
it not slap and pinch the envious dowager, that dares to reflect upon its own 
delicious ?” 

But the day of Mr. Mantalini’s blandishments had departed. ‘“ Miss Knagg, 
sir,’”’ said his wife, ‘is my particular friend ;” and although Mr. Mantalini leered 
till his eyes seemed in danger of never coming back to their right places again, 
Madame Mantulini showed no signs of softening. 

To do the excellent Miss Knag justice, she had been mainly instramental 
in bringing about this altered state of things, for, finding by daily experience, 
that there was no chance of the business thriving, or even continuing to exist, 
while Mr. Mantalini had any hand in the expenditure, and having now a consi- 
derable iuterest in its well-doing, she had sedulously applied herself to the in- 
vestigation of some little matters connected with that gentleman's private 
character, which she had so well elucidated, and artfully imparted to Madame 





here, 


Mantalini, as to open her eyes more effectually than the closest and most phi- | 


losophical reasoning could have done in a series of years. To which end, the 
accidental discovery by Miss Knag of some tender correspondence, in which 
Madame Mantalini was described as “old” and “ ordinary,” had most provi- 
dentially contributed. 

However, notwithstanding her firmness, Madame Mantalini wept very 
piteously ; and she leant upon Miss Knag, and signed towards the door, that 
young lady and all the other young ladies with sympathising faces, proceeded 
to be r her out. 


understanding—in unequalled oe of satire—in perfect mastery over English 
thoughts, English feelings, and English words. Jn the art of ruling his fellow- 
men and bending them to his purpose, Swift was the greater: in the power of 
delighting, persuading, and convincing them, Dryden bore off the palm. Both 
were great reasoners, but Dryden only was the great poet. Swift scarcely ever 
soared beyond those vers-de-société, which he flung off without labour as a re- 
lief to his dark, melancholy, or bitter thoughts. He looked upon literature as 
a pastime—as a means of gratifying his desire for personal distinction—or as 
part of his system of vive la bagatelle, which he propounded as a rule of life. — 
To Dryden, literature was daily bread. It brought him his laureateship and its 
butt of canary, and it compensated for their loss when they were taken 
away. His little puritanical patrimony of Blakesley would have confined 
him for life to his suit of drugget, but for his rhyming plays, his prologues, 
epilogues, dedications, and translations Dryden wrote hurriedly—painfully ; 
pandering too often to a depraved taste and corrupt passions. Yet how glori- 
ously at times did he lift himself above that stagnant and pestiferous atmos- 
phere! The image of the old poet composing his majestic Ope, his gray hairs 
waving round his inspired features, tremulous with men'al emotion, and lighted 
up with the fire of genius, forms one of the noblest pictures of which our liter- 
ary annals affurd a glimpse. Nor is the scene less striking or affecting whin 
we recal him, in advanced life, pausing amidst his toils, his vanities, and his 
cyntroversies ; repenting that his youth had been ** winged with vain desires,” 
or eee in allthe fulness of conviction—solemn as autumn winds or rivers 
in solitude-—his deep and awful soliloguy— 


“Dim as the borrow'd beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 
Is Reason to the soul: and as on high 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 
Not light as Ries ; so Reason's glimmering ray 
Was lent not to assure our doubtful way, 
But guide us upward to a better day. 
And as those nightly tapers disappear, 
When Day’s bright lord ascends our hemisphere ; 
So pale grows Reason at KReligion’s sight ; 
So dies and so dissolves in supernatural light.” 


The life of Swift presents no such exalted moods as these. He could wither 
with his irony and invective—excite to mirth with his wit and invention— 
transport us with wonder at his marvel!ous powers of grotesque and ludicrous 
combination, his knowledge of human nature, (piercing ‘ quite through the 
deeds of men,”) and his matchless power of feigning reality and assuming at 
pleasure different characters and situations in life. But he wielded the rod of 
empire chiefly to throw down and deface, not to build up or embellish. He 
hurled some indignant philippics at the abuse of power, breathing the utmost 
scorn and defiance of oppression: but this was not his usual vein. To strip 
the world of all its pleasant drapery and disguises, its romance, iis morning and 
twilight tints of fancy, was his constant object. He was like the Puritans, 
who painted the walls of their churches black to reinind them of their sins. — 
His birthday he kept by reading the chapter of Job, in which the patriarch 
curses the day on which he was born. Yet he had risen from the dreary level 
of poverty and dependence, to sit at good men’s feasts and ride in the coaches 
of prime ministers ; he had a nation at his beck, and was a prosperous and 
wealthy gentleman. Deep in his haughty soul must have been seated that 
recollection of youthful wrongs, contumely, and disappointment, which could 
make all these things, like the book of the angel, as honey in the mouth, bu: 
bitter in the belly ! 

Dryden, when stricken in years, toiled incessently ; his fortune was wrecked ; 
he was brow-beaten by coarse and insolent booksellers—troubled with disease 
—attacked and vilified by literary rivals —and far from enjoying ease or hap 
piness in his domestic relations. Notwithstanding this load of depressing cir- 
cumstances, the aged bard ‘‘ bated not a jot of neart or hope.” He continued 
writing, translating, and battling to the last. His fancy was brighter and 
more prolific than ever: it was like a brilliant sunset, most varied and gorgeous 
at its close; or like a river that expands in breadth, and fertilises a wider 
tract of country, ere it is finally engulphed in the ocean. The ‘“ Fables’’ of 
Dryden require no detail of circumstances to palliate defects or heighten 
beanties, yet let it ever be remembered that when they were written the great 
poet was at least in his sixty-eighth year. His immortal ode was produced 
two yeers previous.* 

Dryden and Swift were relations, but they could scarcely be called friends. 
The dean has many a sarcasm of his illustrious kinsman. He makes Dryden 
ironically appeal from ‘ an understanding aud a conscience threadbare and 
ragged with perpetual turning.” It is true, Dryden had turned from the praise 
of Cromwell to the praise of Charles the Second—from the Puritans to the 
players— and from the Protestants to the Papists. But Swift himself was not 
a steady politician, and his turn from Halifax, Somers, and Addison, to Harley 
and the Tories, involved not only a change of political party, but something like 
an abandonment-cf private friendship He was rewarded with an Irish deanery 





** Nickleby,’ said Mr. Mantalini, in tears, “‘ you have been a witness to this 
demnation cruelty,on the part of the demdest enslaver and captivator that never 
was, ohdem! [I forgive that woman.” 

‘* Forgive !”’ repeated Madame Mantalini, angrily. 

“I do forgive her, Nickleby,” said Mr Mantalini. ‘ You will blame me, the 
world will blame me, the women will blame ; everybody will laugh, and scoff, 
and smile and grin most demnebly. ‘They will say, ‘She had ablessing. She did 
not know it. He wastoo weak; he was too good ; he was a dem‘d fine fellow, 
but he loved too strong ; he could not bear her to be cross, and call him wicked 
names It was a dem’d case, there never was ademder —But I forgive her.” 

With this affecting speech Mr. Mantalini fell down again very flat, and lay to 
all appearance without sense or motion, until all the females had left the room, 
when he came cautiously into a sitting posture, and confronted Ralph with a 
very blank face, and the little bottle still in one hand and the tea-spoon in the 
pther. 

‘You may put away those fooleries now, and live by your wits again,’ 
Ralph, cooly putting on his hat. 

«“* Demmit, Nickl+by, you’re not serious ?” 

““T se dom joke,” said Ralph. ‘Good night.” 

“No, but Nickleby—” said Mantalini 

“Tam wrong, perhaps” rejoined Ralph. 
best. Good night.” 

Affecting not to hear his entreaties that he would stay and advise with him, 
Ralph left the crest fallen Mr. Mantalini to his meditations, and left the house 
quietly. 

“Qho!” he stid, “sets the wind that way so soon? Half knave and half 
fool, and detected in both characters —hum—I think your day is over, sir.” 

As he suid this, he made some memorandum in his pooket book in which Mr. 
Mantalini’s name figured conspicuously, an! finding by his watch that it was 
between nine and ten o'clovk, made all speed home. 

‘‘ Are they here ?”’ was the first question he asked of Newman. 

Newman nodded. “ Been here half-an hour,” 

“Two of them? one a fat sleek man ?” 

“Ay,” sad Newman. “ In yout room now.” 

“Good,” rejoined Ralph. ‘Get me a coach.” , 

“A coach! What you—going to—Eh !” stammered Newman. 

Ralph angrily repeated his orders, and Noggs, who might well have been = 
cus’d for wondering at such an unusual and extraordinary circumstance— 7 
he had never seen Ralph in a coach in all his life—departed on his errand, an 
turned with the conveyance. : 
Squeers, and Ralph, and the third man, whom Newman 
Newman st»od upon the door step to see them off, not 
y were going, un- 


said 


“Thope so. You should know 


presently re 
Into it went Mr. 
Noggs had never seen. 
troubling himself to wonder where or upon what bus’ness the me os 
til he chanced by mere accideat to hear Ralph name the address whither the 
was to drive. 
ee ee and ina state of the most extreme wonder, Newmas dart- 
ed into his little office for his hat, and limped after the coach as if with the in- 
tention of getting up behind ; but in this design he was balked, for it had too 
much the start of him and was soon hopelessly ahead, leaving him gasping in 
et. 
SIG bee though ” said Noggs, stopping for breath, “ any good that i 
eould have done by going too He would have seen me if I had. Drive there! 
What can come of this! If I had only known it yesterday I could have told— 
drivethere! There's mischief init. ‘There must be.” 
His reflections were interrupted by a grey-haired man of a very remarkable, 
though far from prepossessing appearance, who coming stealthily towards him, 
icited relief. - 
ag ose still cogitating deeply, turned away ; but the man followed him, 
and pressed him with such a tale of misery that Newman (who might have 
been considered a hopeless person to beg from, and who had little enough to 
give) looked mto his hat for some halfpence mhich he usually kept screwed up, 
when he had any, in acorner of his pocket handk: rchief. ; 
While he was busily untwisting the knot with his teeth. the man said some- 
thing which attracted h’s attention > wha‘ever that something was, It led to 
something else, and in the end he and Newman walked away side by side—the 
strange man talking earnestly, and Newman listening, 
a 





—a specious banishment, as he ever considered it. Dryden's change of religion 
happened at a time that suited his interest, and such conversions are always 
looked upon with suspicion. Yet no person can read his Religio Laici without 
perceiving that his mind was previously prepared for this step He had been 
tossed in doubts and difficulties—unsettled by the practice of a loose age -- and 
borne away by the current of the times that ran so strongly in high places in 
favour of the imp%sing ritual and creed of the Catholics. Satisfied or over- 
powered by the prospect of an infall.ble guide, he closed in with the ranks of 
the court, and glad y exc'aimed— 
** Good life be now my task—my doubts are done.” 
He felt the attacks of his opponen's on this tender subject, and in his Hind 
and Panther has some noble lines that may be considered expressive of his 
secret feelings. 
“Tf joys hereafter must be purchased here 
With loss of all that mortals hold so dear, 
Then welcome infamy and public shame, 
And last, a long farewelt to worldly fame ! 
’Tis said with ease ; but O how hardly tried 
By haugh'y souls to human honour tied ! 
O sharp convulsive pangs of agonising pride !” 
He liad previously described the source of all his hopes and his reliance in a 
strain of impassioned warmth and piety. 
* But, grac'ous God! how well dost thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring guide! 
Thy throne is darkness in the abyse of light, 
A viaze of glory that forbids the sight. 
O teach me to believe thee thus conceal'd, 
And search no further thin thyself reveal'd ; 
But her alone for my director take 
Whom thou hast promis'd never to forsake ! 
My thoughtless youth was wing’d with vain desiree, 
My manhood, long m'sled by wandering fires, 
Follow’d false ligh’s, and, when their glimpse was gone, 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 
Such was I, such by nature still I am, 
Be thine the glory, and be mine the shame! 
The candour evinced by Johnson on this subject, and the patient inquiry of 
Scott, have settled the point. We may lament the fall of the great poet, but 
his notions are not frirly open to the charge of sordid and unprincipled selfish- 
ness. Now we cannot trace any other motive than this in the political change 
of Swift. He censidercd that he was neglected by the Whigs, and he wes «e- 
termined to be revenged on them, as well 4s resolved at ail hazards to gratify 
his personal ambition. He was received with openarms. “TI stand with the 
new people,” he writes to Stella, “ten times better than ever I did with the 
old, and forty times more caressed.” He carried with him shining weapons ; 
irresistible and unscrupulous satire, eteady hate, and a dauntless spint. Swift's 
misanthropy must have rendered him gloomy and disapp yinted ; but there was 
another source ; a worm was gnawing at the bud ofhis greatness—a secret sor 
row penetrated the core, and blas‘ed all his future peace. He might have 
forgotten or forgiven the downfall of his party, the exile of his new friends, and 
even the loss of an English bishoprick, had not the names and destinies of 
Stella and Vanessa been inseparably entwined with his being. ‘ These “inborn 
stains” on his reputation can never be washed away, and the conscience of Dry- 
den was at least free from sucha pollution. Human nature has, perhaps, never 
before or since presented the spectacle of a man of such transcendent powers 
involved in such a pitiable laby inth of the aff-ctions. His pride or ambition 
led Swift to postpone indefinitely his marriage with Stella, to whom he was 


* « Without the ambition, which I’own, of desiring to please the judices natos, I could 
never have been able to have dune anything at this age, when the fire of poetry is com- 
monly extinguished im other men. Yet Virgil has given me the example of Entellus for 
my encourgement ; when he was well heated, the younger champion could not stand 
before him. And we find the elder conrended not for the gift, but for the honour—nec 
dona moror. For Dampier has informed us In his Voyages, that the air of the country 


which produces gold is never wholesome " Dryden's Dedication of the Aneid. Tha 
poet. however, Was not unwilling to expose himseli to this tainted atmosphere! Swif 
makes a less @misuble, but, perhaps. more sincere declaration * All mv endeavours 
froma boy, to distinguish myselt, were only for want of a great title and fortune, that I 





HABITS AND OPINIONS OF THE POETS. 
DRYDEN AND SWIFT 
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early attached, whom, he said, “he loved better than his life a thousand mil- 
lions of times ;” yet he kept her hanging on in a state of hope deferred, injuri- 
ous alike to her peace and reputation id he fear the scorn and laughter of 
the world, if he should marry the obscure daughter of Sir Wiliam Temple’s 
steward’ He dared not afterwards, with manly sincerity, declare his situation 
to Vanessa, when this second victim avowed her passion. He was flattered 
that a girl of eighteen, of beauty and accomplishments, sighed for “a gown of 
forty-four,” and he did not stop to weigh the consequences. Thus his first 
error led to one still more fatal, and 
‘Dire misfortene followed close behind.” 

The removal of Vanessa to Ireland, as Siella had gone before, to be near the 
presence of Swift—her irrepressible passion, which no co!dness or neglect could 
extinguis’—her life of deep seclusion, only cheered by the occasional visits of 
Swift, each of which, with a pleasing and graceful fancy, she commemorated 
by p’anting with her own hand a laurel in the garden where they met—her 
agonizing remonstrances when all her devotion and offerings had failed, are 
touching beyond expression. 

‘The reason I write to you,” she says, ‘“ is because I cannot tell it to you 
should I see you. For when I beg’n to complain, then you are argry ; and 
there is something in your looks so awful, that it strikes me dumb O! that you 
may have but so much: regard for me left, that this complaint may touch your 
soul with pity! I say as little as ever I can; did you but know what I thought, 
I am sure it would move you to forgive me, and believe I cannot help telling 
you this and live.” 

Toa being thus agitated and engrossed with the strongest passion, how poor, 
how cruel, must have seemed the return of Swift! 


“ Caenus, common forms apart, 
In every scene had kept his heart, 
Had sigh'd and languish'd, vow'd and writ, 
For pastime, or to show his wit : 
But books, and time, and state affairs. 
H-d spoil'd his fashionable airs ; 
He new could praise, esteem, approve 
But understoud not what was love : 
His conduct might have ma‘e him styled 
A father, and the nymph his child. 
That innocent delight he took. 
To see the virgin mind ter book, 
Was but the master’s secret joy 
In schvol to hear the finest boy.” 

The tragedy continued to deepen as it approached the close. Eight years 
had Vanessa nursed in solitude tne hopeless attachment, At length she wrote 
to Stella to ascertain the nature of the counexion between her and Swift : the 
latter obtained the fatal letter, and rode instantly to Marley Abbey, the resi- 
dence of the unhappy Vanessa. ‘ As he entered the apartment,’’ to adopt the 
picturesque language of Scott, in recording the scene, “the sternness of his 
countenance, which was peculiarly formed to express the stronger passions, 
struck the unfortunate Vanes with such terror that she could scarce ask 
whether he would not sit down. He answered by flinging a letter on the table 
and, instantly leaving the house, mounted his horse and returned to Dublin. 
When Vaneesa opened the packet, she only found her own letter to Stella. It 
was her death warrant. She sank at once under the disappointment of the 
delayed yet cherished hopes which had so long sickened her heart, and beneath 
the unrestrained wrath of him for whose sake she had indulged them. How 
long she survived this last interview is uncertain, but the time does not seem 
to have exceeded a few weeks. 

Even Stella, though ultimately married to Swift, dropped into the grave 
without any public recognition of the tie ; they were married in secrecy 1m the 
garden of the deanery, when on her part, all but life had faded away. Why do 
we recall these circumstances familiar to so many readers! Simply, we sup- 
pose, because they are indelibly imprinted on the memory, and rise in the mind 
whenever Swift is remember-d. ‘The fair sufferers were deeply avenged. 
But let us adopt the only charitable—perhaps the just—interpretation of Swaft’s 
conduct; the malady which at length overwhelmed his reason might have been 
lurking in his frame—the heart might have felt its ravages be'ore the mtellect. 
A comparison of detes proves that it was some years before Vanessa’s death 
that the scene occurred which has been related by Dr. Young, the author of 
the “ Night Thoughts” Swift was walking with some friends in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin. ‘ Perceiving he did not follow us,” says Young, “TI 
went back. and fou: d bim fixed as a statue, and earnestly gezing upward at ano 
ble elm, which in its uppermost branches was much decayed. Pointing to it, he 
said‘ ‘I shall be like that tree—I shall die at the top.” Truly and b autifully 
has Scott said—‘* The stage darkened ere the curtain fell.” Swift's almost 
total silence during the last three years of his life (for the last year he spoke 
not a word) appals and overawes the imagination.* | ’ 

Swift, like Dryden, loved the country. The willows which he and Stella 
had p'anted at Laracor were often reco lected. He mentions them often in his 
journal when he was in Lo don, pursuing his schemes of politics and ambition. 
This feeling had in it a touch of poe'ry, and is felt asa relief to the sterner part 
of his character. Byron has int oduced a similar covtrast in describing ol 
Lambo in Don Juan—perhaps the best sustained of all his characters,t 

‘He was a man of as‘range temp‘ rament, 
Of miid demeanour, though of savage mood, 
Moderate in all his habits, and conteut 
Wich temperance in pleasure, as in food ; 
Quick 10 perceive, and strong to bear, and meant 
For something better, if not wholly good ; 
His country’s wrongs, and his dispair to save her, 
Had stung him from a slave to an ensiaver. 
* * * * 
Still o’erhis mind the influence of the clime 
Shed its fonian eleg nee, which show'd 
Its power unconsciously full many a time,— 
A taste seen in the choice of his abode, 
A love of music and of scenes sublime, 
A pleasure in the gentle stream that flow'd 
Past him in crystal, and a joy in flowers, 
Bedew'd his spirit in his calmer hours ” 


The resemblance of Swift's character to that of Shakspeare’s Cassius has 
been pointed out by Sir Walter Scott, and is strikingly obvious. 

Swift’s willows, his canal, and rural improvement at Laracor are no longer 
to be seen. Dryden. in his visits to the country, often stayed for some time 
with his cousin, John Dryden of Chesterton, that fine old sporting bachelor 
country gentleman, to whom the poet addressed one of his best poetical episties, 
and was rewarded with 500/. At Chesterton House he is said to have written 
some of his poems, and on a pane of glass in one of the windows were inscribed 
in the poet'a hand writng, the opening lines of his translation of the Aone‘d. 
The house was pulled down (we beieve by the present Marquis of Huntly, then 
Earl of Aboyne) in 1807—an act of Gothic barbarism which 1s said to have been 
prompted by some difference or dispute. The spot is close by the inn called 
Kate's Cabin, on the north road, on the confines of Huntingdonshire. We 
have often paced the site of the old mansion house with mingled feelings of 
regret and reverence. The Squire of Chesterton survived the poet about seven 
years, leaving 16,000/ to different towns and villages for charitable purposes. 
His liberality during his life was the boast of the country. Well might Dry- 
den say— 

“No porter guards the passage of your door, 
To admit the wealthy, and exclude the poor ; 
For God who gave the riches gave the heart, 
To sanctify the whole by giving part.” 


The squire would seem to have been a great peacemaker among his neigh 
bours, saving them from litigious lawsuits ; for the lines of the poet commemo- 
rating this part of his character aie engraved on his monument in Chesterton 
church. Part of the 42neid was also translated at Burghley House, the magni- 
ficent seat of the Marquis of of Exeter. ‘ 

Swift's regard for Pope. Bolingbroke, Gay, and a few other of his friends, 
was ardent and lasting. His wish to serve Ireland was also one of his ruling 
passions, yet it was something like the instinet of the inferior animals towards 
their offspring ; waywardness, contempt, and abuse, were strangely mingled 
with affectionate attachment and ardent zeal. Kisses and curses were alter- 
nately on his lips. Ireland, however, gave Swift her whole heart. He was 
more than king of the rabble a 

The poetry of the dean is perfect, exactly o# the Dutch artists were perfect 
painters. He never attempted to rise above this “ visible diurnal sphere.”— 
He is content to lash the frivolities of the age, and to depict their absurdities. 
In his too faithful representations there is much to disgust, and much to ad- 
mire. Who has not felt the perfect truth of his “City Shower,” and his 





* Itis perhaps worthy ef remark, as 4 trait of personal and literary history, that 
Sir Walter Scott, in bis last days, when, like Swift, he was a living wreck of 
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humanity, never spoke of his l'terary labours ors: ccess. At times he seemed 
to be busy preparing Abbotsford for the reception of the Duke of Wellington ; at 
o'her times he was exercising the funet‘ons of a Scottish Judge, as if presiding 
at the trial of members o! his own family His mmnd never appeared to wander 
in its delirium t those works which had filled all Enrope with his fame 

t Swift might have sat for the followiwg portrait, though less lonian”’ ww 
his tastes. 














“Description of the Moming?” Or the humour of his “ Grand Question 
Debated,” in which the knight, his lady, and the chambermaid, are so admira- 
bly drawn? His highest flight is his “‘ Rhapsody on Poetry,” and even this is 
pitched in a pretty low key. Its best lines are easily remembered. 


« Not empire to the rising sun, 
By valour, conduct, fortune won; 
Not highest wisdom in debates 
For framing laws to govern states ; 
Not skill in sciences profound, 
So large to grasp the circle round, 
Such heavenly influence require, 
As how to strike the Muse’s lyre. 
Not beggar’s brat on bulk begot, 
Not bastard of a pediar Scot, 
Not boy brought up to cleaning shoes, 
The spawn of Bridewell or the stews, 
Not infant dropt, the spurious pledges 
Of gipsies littering under hedges, 
Are so disqualified by Fate 
To rise in church, or law, or state, 
As he whom Phebus, in his ire, 
Hath blasted with poetic fire.”* 

‘Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 
For these our critics much confide in, 
(Though merely writ at first for filling, 
To raise the volume’s price a shilling.”’) 

This is in reality the highest compliment that could have been paid to 
the poet ; for where can such prefaces be found! If these dissertations of 
Dryden—always lively, critical, acute, or profound—literally overflowing with 
thought and information, conveyed in inimitable idiomatic language—were 
merely written for filling, how rch and various must have heen the intellect 
that produced them! Dryden is said to have been shown some of Swift’s 
early verses, and to have remarked—‘‘ Cousin Swift, you never will be a poet.” 
This was with the dean an unforgiven and unforgivable offence. 

Swift's verses on his own death are the finest example of his peculiar poetical 
vein. He predicts what his friends will say of his illness, his death, and his 
reputation, varying the style and the topics to suit each of the parties. The 
versification is easy and flowing, with nothing but the most familiar and 
common-place words. ‘There are some little touches of homely pathos, which 
are felt like trickling tears; and the effect of the piece altogether is electrical 
—it carries with it the strongest conviction of its truth; and we sce and feel 
(especially as years creep on) how faithful a depicter of human nature, in its 
frailties, and its variety, and weakness, was the misanthropic Dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s If we were required to point out the most characteristic specimen of 
Swift’s prose style in limited space, (for “ Gulliver’ and the “ Tale of a Tub” 
must ever be the chief coraer-stones of the temple,) we should select that inim- 
itable piece of grave iroay, ‘‘ A modest proposal for preventing the children of 
poor people in Ireland from being a burden to their parents or their country ; 
and for making them beneficial to the public.”” The modest proposal, it is well 
known, is, that the infant children of the poor in Ireland should be offered in 
sale ‘to persons of quality and fortune as an article of food!” It is not merely 
the idea of such a project—an idea, however, which instantly takes possession 
of the mind like the first sight of a new country, or of some strange monster— 
but it is the gravity with which it is propounded, and the business like calcula- 
tions by which it is supported. He estimates how many dishes a good child 
would make—when infants’ flesh would be in season and most plentiful—how 
it would benefit the poorer tenants, éhetr corn and cattle being previously seized. 
and money a thing wnknown—how the national funds would be thereby increased 
—an inducement held out to marriage, and an honest emulation excited among 
the married women, which of them could bring the fattest child to market.— 
He concludes with a solemn declaration—*I profess, in the sincerity of my 
heart, that I have not the least personal interest in endeavouring to promote 
this necessary work ; having no other motive than the public good of my coun- 
try, by advancing our trade, providing for infants, relieving the poor, and giving 
some pleasure to the rich. I have no children by which | can expect to get a 
single penny; the youngest being nine years old, and my wife past child 
bearing.” 

No man but Swift could have written this: it has all his bitterness and his 
pleasantry—his moist poignant sarcasm and his wildest wit. 

Swift seldom smiled, and was never known to laugh. Dryden confessed 
that he was taciturn and reserved. } 

a 
A FRAGMENT OF MODERN HISTORY. 
A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.—BY THRODORE HOOK. 


The following narrative is true, in its minutest details—the two persons who 
sustain the most prominent characters in it, from an easily understood delicacy, 


call upon you to give them up. If they are gone, I command you to tell me 
whither.” 

The old woman turned pale—her lips quivered—her countenance wore an 
expression of mingled grief and surprise ; but her tongue—which a woman can 
command, when she cannot control her looks—was still, no word of either 
wonderment or fear passed her lips. 

“Sir,” said she (she called him not citizen,) ‘before Heaven I can swear 
that there is no human being in th’s house, except those who have a right to 
be here.” 

“Well,” said the Captain, “to prevent worse things happening, let all per- 
sons now under this roof present themselves to me immediately.” 

The old woman went to do as she was ordered, without betraying any emo- 
tion, leaving the Captain to contemplate the delightful arrangements of the 
salon in which he was ensconced. 

In about a quarter of an hour an elegant, handsome lady, of about one or two 
and forty years of age, accompanied by two beautiful young girls, made their 
appearance. 

One word par parenthese of Captain Marcel—he was a Parisian born— 
his father was an obscure workman in one of the most obscure parts of 
the town, and the son followed the paternal trade ; and there he would have 
remained till the day of his death, in all probability, had not the revolution 
called forth his energies in a very different sphere. 
He joined the Revolutionists, young, generous, and enthusiastic—his pat ot- 
ism thirsted not for hlood after having been excited by drink. Neither was he 
one of the sans-culottes, who anticipated nothing in the overthrow of a legiti- 
mate government and the establishment of a republic, but their own aggrandize- 
ment. Marcell was possessed of courage, single-mindedness, simplicity, and 
nobleness of character. The revolutionary excesses by which Paris was out- 
raged 

“ grieved his heart.” 
His disgust at the bloodshed and executions constantly in progress in the ca- 
pital, led him to seek his fortunes in the field: he was a volunteer at Valmy — 
again at Fleurus—an order of the Convention sent him into La Vendee, whither 
he went full of grief for the calamities which were accumulating upon the peo- 
ple, but still encouraging the hope that he might, to the full extent of his 
power, lighten their sorrows, and alleviate their miseries. ‘This disposition and 
this character obtained for him the confidence of General Kleber, and hence 
the orders which carried him to the house at which we have just noticed his 
arrival. 
The appearance of the lady and her two daughters, their countenances full of 
solicitude, and the dread which the sight of a military uniform in those days of 
terror inspired, affected him much. He was conscious of the feelings bis 
appearance in their peaceful abude had excited—it was his anxiety to sooth 
them. 
“‘ Citizens,” said he, ia a manner sufficiently respectful to reassure them, 
and dissipate their apprehensions; ‘‘I am merely fulfilling my prescribed duty 
as a soldier. It is stated that General Stofflet and his staff passed the last night 
m this neighbourhood—your house is pointed out as the only one in which he 
could have obtained shelter. I am gratified in its having fallen to my lot to in 
vestigate this matter, as I hope to be able as much as possible to moderate the 
rigour of the orders which I have received.” 
“We are here alone,” said the lady ; ‘‘my daughters and myself. We live 
as retired as possible, and wholly apart from the tumults inseparable from a 
state of civil war. If you duubt my word—there can be no difficulty in search- 
ing my house.” 
Marcel’s fine countenance in an instant expressed his repugnance to the idea 
that he was there in the capacity of a spy, or an agent of police. Madame de 
Souland saw, and appreciated that expression; her unwelcome visitor, how- 
ever, contented himself with telling her that her statement was of itself sufli- 
cient. 
‘* Perhaps,” added he, ‘under the circumstances, I might venture to ask 
you to give a few hours’ shelter and some refreshment to the men of my com- 
pany, who are with me—we have been marching all night, and they require 
little rest.” 

‘: These rooms are at their service,”’ replied the lady , “‘ I will give directions 
that they shall be accommodated as comfortably as we can manageit” ] 
presume,” continued the lady, ‘ there will be no objection 10 allowing mv 











An affirmative shout of willingness was the answer. The balcony was scaled 
—Marcel leading the party who joined him—he rushed past the bleeding bodies 
of the poor innocents who had fallen, into the midst of the house ; the rafters 
glistened in the fitful breeze, and the beams crackled under his feet—amidst 
the dense smoke which still filled the more remote parts of the building, he 
forced his way—a dreadful crime had been committed, and Marcel had sworn 
never to leave the burning ruins, unless the unhappy girl, now become an or- 
phan, was the companion of his return. In vain he sought—he could find no 
trace of her ; the flames were towering up ; every moment added to the perils 

of his position. Still he flinched not, failed not, till at the very last instant of 

hope, at the end of a corridor, of which the flames had only just seized bold, he 

saw a female figure stretched upon the floor. At one bound, he reached the 

spot where she lay, she was senseless and cold as death, but she yet breathed : 

Marcel raised her up, and placing her in his arms, retraced his hurried steps 

along the burning floors till he again reached the balcony. His precious burden 

was happily unconscious of the work of horror going on. ‘The flames were 

already devouring the blood-stained bodies of her mother and sister over which 

he had to tread. 

The ladder by which he had ascended, was steadied by the men below, and 
Marcel brought the rescued innocent safely to the ground. Then did his noble 
heart overflow—then did gratitude take place of intrepidity, and tears fell from 
his eyes. 

“ Let us, my friends,”’said he, to the soldiers, ‘complete this act of expiation 
which has been so weil begun—let us protect this helpless girl who now has 
nowhere else to look for protection.” 

The appeal bad its etfect—the unfortunate creature was no longer an aris- 
tocrat—a royalisi, she was an orphan, whose mother and sister had been 
killed—a countrywoman, whom their captain had rescued from death—the sen- 
timent expressed by Marcel, was unanimously adopted 

The generous-hearted victim to political phrensy, watched over his youthful 
charge with a fraternal solicitude, and suggested to his comrades the absolute 
necessity of removing her from the dreadful scene of her distress and her be- 
reavement before she recovered sufficiently to be aware of what had happered ; 
expressing his opinion that the right course to pursue, would be to place her in 
security at the first farm-house which they might reach—a proposition cnly 
rendered questionab'e by the fact, that the active operations of the revolution- 
ists in advance had left scarcely a farm-house standing in their line of marchi. 
It is true that the houses of the ¢.-devant nobility and gentry had been spe- 
cially marked for destruction by the levellers, and the axe and the fireb:and had 
amply fulfilled their duty ; but when the bettermost dwellings were gone, the 
mad fury of popular desperation, which no argument can check, or no reason- 
ing control, fell upon the farms and cottages. At Marcel’s suggestion, a sort 
of litter was constructed, upon which the poor sufferer was gently borne along ‘ 
nor was it for a considerable time that. she evinced any symptom of returning 
consciousness. ‘The moment at length arrived—the moment which Marcel, 
who bad never quitted the side of the litter, so anxiously expected, and so 
deeply dreaded. 

In that moment a confused recollection of all the hofrors to which she had 
been exposed, flashed into her mind ; she raised herself on the litter—she gazed 
about her—-she found herself the prisoner of the men by whom she was sur- 
rounded—she gave anvther wild look around, and hiding her face in her hands, 
one word only forced itself from her lips. 

“« Mother—mother !” cried she, in an agony of doubt and fear. 

‘“‘ Young lady,” said Marcel, ‘‘ assure yourself that you are in perfect safety 
—compose yourself—be calm.” 

‘© But where !”’ cried the unhappy girl; ‘ where is my mother—where is my 
sister.—Oh! give them to me—bring them to me—wbhy am I alone—whither 
are you taking me—why am I deserted—why unprotected ?”’ 

** You are neither,” said Marce), in a soft and tender voice; ‘you bave a 
p otector near you who, from this day, will never desert you ; who will be ever 
ready to sacrifice his life and his fortunes for you—a friend whom misfortune 
has raised up toyou. I am that friend—do not tremble—you have nothing 
to fear” 

‘But my mother! my sister!’ repeated the distracted girl, scarcely con- 
scious who it was to whom she was speaking. 

** Alas!’ said Marcel, ‘* a heavy blow has fallen upon you—your mother and 
sister are no more—your peaceful home exists no longer—you have beeh pre- 
served by almost amuacle. I swore to save you, and [ have done it. I have 
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daughters and myself to retire to our own apartments during their stay ? 

Captain Marcel graciously indicated his aocordance with her wishes, and in 
less than five minutes after their departure from the salon, it was filled by the 
hungry <oldiers of the republic, who rushed into it pell-mell, and lost not a mo- 
ment in seizing with unmitigated eagerness the abundance of cold meat and 
wine, which were served to them with an unsparing hand, until they had satis 
fied their appetites and thirst. One of them, who was universally believed 10 
be a secret agent, comm ssioned by Carrierand some other representatives of 
the people, threw himself into a magnificent velvet armed chair, and stretching 
his legs, case| as they were in dirty dusty boots upon another, exclaimed, 





decline to place themselves ostensibly before the public. The names of Mar- 
cel and Cassan are fictitious—the facts are scrupulously correct. 

Every body knows that in the time of the French revolution the Chateau of 
Maulevrier, once the residence of the great Colbert, was burned to the ground, 
and that the incendiaries danced madly and joyously round the fire which they 
had raised. 

Near the scene of destruction, a young republican officer was seated under 
an old tree, contemplating, with folded arms, and tears in his eyes, the excesses 
which his soldiers were committing. 

He was thus wretchedly looking at desolation and destruction, which he 
could neither check nor prevent, when a staff officer galloped up to him and 
delivered him a letter. 

He broke the seal and read the contents—too easily alas !—by the light of 
the flames which were annihilating a mansion which a thousand associations 
ought to have rendered secure. 

“Tell General Kleber,” said the Captain, “ that in less than an hour my 
company shall be on the march, and that his instructions shall be punctually 
obeyed.” 

The aide-de-camp gallopped away again, ard the young Captain having 
buckled on his sword, which lay by him on the grass, walked towards the 
crowd of revolutionists, who were performing a sort of wild and savage sara- 
band about the falling beams and timbers, which were cracking over their 
heads, and crackling under their feet, and gave orders to beat to arms. 

The roll of the drum instantly collected the soldiers to the point; but they 
we'e drunk, and the subalterns were absorbed in that sort of fearful delight 
which we are told animated Nero, even unto fiddling, while Rome was burning. 
They reeled under the weight of their arms, end drink—stumbling over the 
burning embers which lay about them; but the word, “ Forward,” delivered in 
a firm voice, produced a general advance (intended for a march,) ‘* haud passi- 
bus equis,” in the direction indicated by the Captain. 

Whither they were going they knew not—this, militarily speaking, “ signi- 
fies nothing ;” suffice it to say, that they arrived at their place of destination 
at five o'clock in the morning. 

They had sung, alinost perpetually on the way, the “ Marseillaise,”” probably 
to keep themselves in breath; they had sworn, blasphemed, cursed and done a 
vaiiety of equally laudable things, by means of which they had, to a consider- 
able extent, overcome their druokenness. But in the midst of the difficulties 
which essailed them, from the intricacy of the road which they were obliged to 
take, lest they should suddenly come upon the advanced posts of the royal 

army, the Captain spoke not;—he marched on-—watching, as it were, over a 
herd of debased men, whom his country had committed to his care. 

The first word which passed his lips was ‘‘ Hav!’ and the troops were at 
that moment in front of one of those convenient and charming residences with 
which the groves of La Vendée are so thickly studded. No wall defied 
admission ; it was surrounded by a simple hedge. Peace scemed to dwell in 
its confines—all was calm and quiet, as if the asperities ‘of civil war had not 
yet reached it, and that its owner had nothing to fear from the frantic dis- 
turbers of public tranquillity, to whose assaults it might at any moment be 
obnoxious. 

“ Shall I beat to arms? citizen Marcel,” said the drummer, who was a few 
paces in advance of the captain. 

“No,” said Marcel. ‘I have a special duty to perform. I go alone into 
this house.” 

He passed the hedge, and knocking at the house-door violently, cried, ‘‘ Open 
—in the name of the Republic—open the door !”” 

The demand was speedily answered, and an old female servant gave him 
entrance to the peaceful abode, and led him to a room, not merely comfortably, 
bot luxuriously furnished. 

“Citizen,” said the Captain, “‘ General Stofflet and his staff have passed 
part of the night in this house. If they are yet here, in the name of the law I 

* In this poem Swift has another hit at Dryden. 

t One sentence in his‘ ‘ Contests and Dissentions in Athens and Rome” (the last in the 
fourth chapter) is perhaps more eloquent, and of a higher order of genius than any of 
his verses. It concludes with a beautiful simile—‘‘ Although most revolutions of govern 
ment in Greece and Rome began with the tyranny of the people, yet they generally con- 
cluded in gliat of a single person. So that an ‘usurping populace is its own dupe; a 
mere underworker, and a purchaser in trust for some single tyrant, whose state and 
power may advance to their own ruin, with as blind an instinct as those worms that die 
w:.th weaving magnificent habits for beings of a superior nature to theirown.” The 
Drapier’s Letters also contain some fine indignant bursts. We must, however, candidly 
own that we cannot view Swift’s conduct with respect to the mighty affair of W 


“This is all vastly agreeable, and rather fine into the bargain, and we have 
made ourselves uncommonly comfortable at the expense of these ci-devants ; 
but business must be looked to—the meat and the wine essential to life, don’t 
tell us any thing about Ntofflet—your orders are peremptory, Captain—eh !— 
this suspected house is safe—it ought to be burnt.” 

“« My orders,” said Marcel, “are strict enough ; but they refer to the finding 
Stofflet, and it is our duty to sacrifice every thing to get hold of him, and de- 
liver him up to the Republic ; but here are three innocent women living in this 
house— it is quite impossible that they should have answered me in the manner 
they did, if there were the slightest grounds for the General's information. No 
—no, they have treated us well—we are all fresh and ready for a start, so let 
us get into marching order.” 

** No, Captain, no,”’ said the suspected agent, “ not just yet. Do you think, 
Captain, that all this fine breakfast with which we have been so kindly regaled, 
was got ready for a middle-aged lady and her two daughters !—S smebody else 
was expected—whatdo you think of that, Captain?” At the same time tossing 
him a letter from the Abbe Bernier to Stofflet, which he had found lying open on 
one of the tables in the room! ‘* Dated three days since, Cap ain,” added the 
fellow. ‘* What does it say ? that Madame ce Souland—the aristocratic ‘lady’ 
up stairs would give it to Stofflet himself, the moment he reached her house ; 
what do you think of that, Captain? why, that he was here last night, and that 
she did give it to him. Perhaps he saw from that window the flames of our 


served him as a warning—he fled, and he is yet before us. Comrades !—hu- 


all. It is our duty to take care that the tyrant should never again be able to 
take refuge in this asylum.” 


whole house—some rushed into the upper rooms, others burst into the cellars 
—every part of the building was rummaged and ransacked. Oaths the most 
blasphemous—songs the most vulgar and disgusting, were yelled within its 


the horrid sounds even in the remote room in which they had shut themselves 
up; above—below, tumult raged. The daughters whu had already witnessed 
much of the horror of civil war, endeavoured to encourage their exemplary mo- 
ther to bear up against the dreadful affliction. 

“ We sha'l soon be houseless,” said the elder one; “but in our wretched- 
ness and exile, we shall have the happiness of knowing that the last act of our 
prosperous life was sheltering and saving one of the noblest supporters of the 
royal cause.” Madame de Souland clasped her children to her bosom, while 
tears streamed from her eyes. 

All at once a yell was raised amongst the bloodhounds, and the cry of 
‘Burn the house !—Serve it as we served Maulevrier last nicht—smoke the 
fox from his hiding-place !”’ was universal. 

In an instant they rushed from the building, and lighting torches made of the 
broom growing round about it, set fire to it in various places, and having dune 


cape from the blazing ruins before them 

The moment the flames curled round the walls, the wretched Madame de 
Souland rushed into the balcony over the door, her two daughters clinging 
senseless to her arms, screaming for help—for mercy. i te 

“In the name of Heaven raise a ladder! not for me—not for me—but my 
poor children. Oh, save them!” and in an agony of despair she lifted up one 
of her beloved girls as if to excite the compassion of the incendiaries. 

The agent of Carrier smiled. 

“« Captain,” said he, ‘* I should like to have a shot at those royalists.” 

‘The man who fires, dies by my hand,” said Marcel, in an agony of despair 
and disgust. me 

At that moment two shots were heard, and in an instant two of the thre: 
victims in the balcony, which had just taken fire, lay drenched in blood. 


out, “* Miscreant! you have realized your dreadful intention—I fulfil mine 
At which words, placing the barrel of his pistol close to the barbarian’s head 
he pulled the trigger, and the murderer was a corpse. 

This was a desperate step—the coolness and firmness of Marcel, and t'« 
sight of the fallen monster, had their effect upon the soldiers—th« y gazed wit 
astonishment, but murmured not ‘i 


‘“* There were three,” cried Marcel, “two only have been butchered. Citi 





copper coinage, as so very patriotic as it has been represented. The circumstances of 
the case were grossly exaggerated. But Swift hated Walpole and loved victory 





zens, they are women—help me to save the third.” 


last night’s triumph, the destruction of the house of his former masters—they | t! 


man feelings are not to be considered—the country’s welfare is paramount to | expression, which distinguished 


walls. ‘I'he wretched Madame de Souland and her trembling daughters heard 


so, withdrew in such order as to surround it so that no human being could es- | 


Marcel rushed to the Man of the People, who had done this deed, and crying | 


need of all my firmness tv keep these men in order—for your own sake do not 
unverve me by the sight of your sorrow—dry your tears—suppress your sighs 
—we have yet many difficulties to e.counter—that we conquer them, depends 
upon your own resolition.”’ 

Mademo selle de Souland was very young, but yet aware of the wisdom of 
| the Captain’s advice. She struggled hard tv conceal the agonies of grief which 
| she was suffering, but again burying her face in her hands, implicitly yielded 
herself to the council a: d conduct of the stranger, who appeared to be so deeply 
interested in her face. 

The first plece at which they arrived, in which he could hope to find any 
thing like a suitable asylum jor his fair charge, was Chatillon-sur-Sevres, which 
had already been taken and retaken twice by the Vendeans, and the treops of 
the much-driaded Westermaun. Marcel looked forward anxiously to reaching 
this point, inasmuch as he had, some time before, been quartered in the house 
of a widow, one of its most respectable inhabitants. 

He lost not a mowent in <onfiding Mademoiselle de Souland to the care of 
this exemplary woman ; and having told her all that had happened, succeded 
in creating a warm feelng of sympathy in her heart for the young lady—not 
the less readily excited by the fact that the widow herself had sutiered, sadly 
and deeply, during the civil war Here the gallant Marcel left her—nor was it 
ull time developed to the poor young lady all the dreadful circumstances con- 
nected with the death of her mother and sister, that she could duly appreciate 
the noble couduct of her preserver and protector. Time, also, soothed and 
softened the sorrows of her heart, and the gricf with which she continued 
for some months weighed down and oppressed, was not unfrequently che- 
| quered with feelings of solicitude concerning her gallant and disinterested 
preserver. 

Constantly engaged in the various campaigns in which ‘“ regenerated France” 
was perpetually engaged—ordered from one place to another—either to attack 
or defend—Marcel had no opportunity of secing the orphan for many years ; 
but she was never absent from his thoughts—the scene of devastation was con- 
stan'ly before his eyes. Me contrasted in bis md the death-like paleness of 





he unhappy girl, as he bore her, at the peril of his life, amidst the crackling 
ruins of her home, with the graceful gentleness of manner, «nd sweetness of 
her when she so short a time before, had 
jou.ed her mother in weicoming him to their roof. In point of fact, throughout 
all the eventful scenes of active life, even in the breach, or the battle tie!d, the 





a i i li — ae , » \ 

The republican soldiers, half-drunk as they were, too aptly comprehended | thoughts nearest his heart, and deares¢ in his memory, weie those of Mademoi- 

the meaning of this heartless monster’s words, and too quickly put his implied | selle de Souland. < 

orders into execution—in two minutes they were dispersed throughout the 
ce 


Time wore on, and the fortunes of war again brought Marcel into the neigh- 
| bourhood of Chatillon; bot he was no | ngtracaptain—he had risen to the 
rank of brigadier, the reward of many meritorious services. Tie moment he 
| had made the necessary disposition of his troops, he hastened to the house of 
the widow—the asylum of his beloved. In that humble dwelling, in her simple 
mourning he found her, more lovely than even he had ever fancied her, even in 
his brightest dieams. He approached her with ming'ed respect and tenderness, 
and tears filled her eyes as she extended her hand to welcome him. , 

“Ah!” said she, endeavouring to conceal her emotion, ** how truly grateful 
I am for ths visit! it was not until after we had parted that I was fully aware 
| of the extent of my debt of gratitude to you for your noble condvct to me, and 
your endeavours to save those who are gone; believe me, the recollection is 
engraved on my heart, and never will be oblitera:ed.” 

‘Those events,” said Marcel, “ are equally impressed upon my mind, ‘and 
neither time nor space can eflace them. Jn the dark hour of death ane danger, 
I swore to be your protector—that oath is registered in Heaven! You see 
before you a brother, who desires only to know your wants and wishes, to sup- 
ply the one aud real ze the other; all I ask is, that whatever fate or fortune 
| may lead o: drive me, your thoughts may be with ne ; confide to me your sor- 
rows and your hopes, and if fate should deny me the happiness of sharing 
| them, it will be the first object of my life to secure your comfort and tranquil- 
ity. The events of that one dreadful day have linked us to each other 
inseparably.” 

Tears fell from the bright eyes of Mademoiselle de Souland, and Marcel if 
he wept not, felt as deeply as she did. She pledged herself to take no step in 
life without consulting him, and to keep him always acquainted with her cir- 
; cumstances and proceedings. He was delighted with her ready compliance 

with his wishes, avd in the midst of vows and promises of fiiendship and esteem, 
forced himself away from her; the impression being strong upon his mind that 
they should never meet again. 
A few days afterwards, Co!onel Marcel was ordered to join the ermy in 
Italy. ‘ 

‘Time wore on, and neither the royalist lady nor the republican soldier forgot 
their vows. Whenever an oppor unity offered, they corresponded with each 
other; those opportuniues, however, grew more rare as the war advanced. 

When tranquillity was re-established in La Vendée, the orphan daugh’er of 
the murdered Madame de Souland was put into possession of her patrimonial 
estate; the revolutionary government not bav ng the power to order its sale, 
nasmuch as she. the representstive of her family, had not emigrated. Her 
| suit, however, had been z¢ alous!y pressed by Marcel, who had become one of 

the most distinguished officers in the army of Italy, possessing in an eminert 


degree the favour and confidence of the First Consul, who read ly gave his 
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consent to the restitution, which not only placed the young lady at her ease as 
to worldly circumstances, but promised peace and tranquillity for the rest of 
her life. 

Marcel followed his chief from Italy to Egypt, from Egypt to France ; 
he was honoured, dignified, and decorated, but his elevation did not in the 
slightest degree weaken or change his feelings with regard to Mademoiselle de 
Souland. 

His efforts to restore her to her property, with all his acknowledged noble- 
ness of heart and generosity of character, might perhaps have been strengthened 
by a —_ of a tenderer nature than a mere sense of justice, and he might 
have looked forward at some future day to share the happiness he had secured for 
her. Certain it is, that the greatest delight he enjoyed during his long and 
hard-fought campaigns, was losised from the perusil of her letters, expressive 
as they were of her purity of heart and ingenuousness of mind. ‘Time and ab- 
sence seemed to have increased and even changed the character of his affection 
for the amiable orphan, and he resolved the moment that circumstances permit- 
ted it, to avow his love for her, and solicit her hand. 

That moment arrived sooner than he expected, and after a separation of eight 
years, he availed himself of a temporary cessation of hostilities. caused by 
a hollow treaty of peace entered into with the enemies of France, to hasten to 
the object of his devotion and esteem. 

He reached her residence—all was calm and lovely—no vestige of the old 
house remained—a new and picturesque villa occupied its site—no sign was 
there of death, or blood, with which the scene had from the fatal day, too well 
remeinbered, been associated in his mind. The trees were covered with blos- 
soms—the birds sang sweetly—the air was redolent of perfume—all seemed 
gay and happy. 

The moment the name of ‘General’? Marcel was announced, the mistress of 
the house flew rather than ran to greet and welcome him—she threw her- 
self into his arms, and with an emotion to which sterner hearts than his are 
liable, he clasped her to his breast. 

“T promised,” said he, when he could speak, ‘ I promised to return to you, and 
here I am; fortune has smiled on me, fate has been propitious—I have risen to 
the head of my profession—I am rich and prosperous—so am I changed :—but 
as for you,—I am the same as I was when we parted at Chatillon, or as I was 
in the hour which we must endeavor to forget.” 

“And truly worthy,” said Mademoiselle de Souland, “ are you of the honours 
you have acquired. Come—come—into my house—the house which you have 
restored to me, and where your life was risked to preserve mine. 

The Ger.ral placed himself by her side, and gazed with delight npon those beau- 
tiful features, to which time had given a swe*ter and tenderer expression, as he 
thought, than they even possessed at an ear!.cr period of her life; he took her 
hand, pressed it to his lips, and drawing her closer to him, said, 

*“ For eight years I have delighted myself with a bright vision of bappiness. 
—You alone can realize it—my future comfort depends on you, for those eight 
years [ have loved you, dearly, devotedly.” 

“Oh General! said Mademoiselle de Souland,” do not deceive yourself— 
do not mistake the interest which the peculiarity of my circumstances may have 
awakened in your mind for any other sentiment.’’ 

* Assure yourself,” said Marcel, “ mine is Love—pure, honest, and 
sincere.” 

“Oh! do not, do not, say it,” sobbed the agitated girl,” let me love you asa 
sister, let me look upon you as my kindest brothe:—as you have been and are 
my dearest friend—thauks to your interest and power [I am rich: my family 
property is restored to me; but listen—hear me—a cousin of mine to whom I 
was engaged to be married, in the time of our prosperity, who fought, and who 
has bled inthe cause of the loyalists, has returned from along exile, a beggar— 
he comes to claim me. <A few hours before my beloved mother’s death, she 
imp'ored me to fulfil my pledge to him—then, little thinking how mauy years 
were t» elapse before it would be possible for me to do so. Her words still ring 
in my ear—can I break the promise I made to her—the vow I pledged to him ?’ 

** No!” said Marcel, as firmly as he was able; his cheeks were pale, his lps 
quivered, and tears stood in his eyes. 

** Beloved woman!” said he, ** be happy—to secure that happiness was the 
object of my life —T had hoped to contribute to it—to sbare it—that is over, let 
me remain your dearest friend.” Having said which his countenance assum- 
ed another expression, and witha forced gaiety he added. 

* But upon one condition; I must be presented to my rival—your marriage 
must take place immediately—let me at least have the satisfaction of giving 
you to him ; let him receive the blessing at the hand of the brother whom Provi 
dence has given you.” 

The struggle was too much for the generous Marcel, the tears fell from his 
eves, Mademoiselle de Sou'and we pt bitterly. 

“Come, come,” said the General, ‘‘do net let us be childish, my sacrifice is 
made—sorrow fur me is useless—for you there is none. Now tell me where I 
can find the happy object of your affec ionas—we must be friends.” 

t is not to be supposed that this (heroic, it may be called) request was un- 
complied with—within two hours the distinguished General was at the door 
of the emigrant royalist. 

‘* Sir,’’ said he, as he entered the largest room of one of the smallest imagin- 
able houses, ‘I ought not, perbaps, to be entirely unknown to you; I am 
General Marcel. Mademoiselle de Souland, whose life I saved in the midst of the 
horrors and bloodshed in which her mother and sister perished, and whom 1 
love better than my life, tells me that you are betrothed to her; with me, what 
ever slie says i3sa command. Yes, sir, even upon this impoitant point, which 
utterly overthrows my hopes of future happiness and comfort. Here I am, for 
the purpose of entreating you to decide the question, which if left in suspense | 
am sure I should not bave strength of mind to endure.” 

“Sir,” said the favoared lover, ‘* your history se wonderfully and intimately 
connected with that of my cousin, hasbeen long familiar to me—your noble 
frankness of manner demands a similar ingenuousness on my All her let- 
ters to you- -all yours to her, since my returnto France have been red by me; she 
consulted me ; I advised her, I was charmed wtth the nobleness and disinterest- 
edness of you aflection for her; what has just occurred only proves the justice 
of my opinion of you.” 

“ Well,” said the General, ‘ under these circumstances, you can have no 
wish to postpone your marriage—why was it delayed so lung!” 

‘“‘ Because,’’ said the lover, “ till she had seen you, and told you all the cir- 
cumstances, she did not feel herself at liberty to take so decisive a step without 
your consent ; will you indeed, General,”’ continued be, ‘ add this blessing to 
the other benefits you have conferred upon her family ?”’ 

“‘T will,” said Marcel, with great emotion ; ‘“‘butit must be done quickly— 
Ihave made up my mind—come with me to her house—my sacrifice is mada 
—but I cannot dwell upon it. Come—come—let it be to-day, hear her con- 
sent, and I will stay to see it ratified ” 

They walked together to the house of the lay; nothing remained to the 
completion of the happiness of the young couple, but the celebration of the 
ceremony. In less thana week, Marcel led Mademoiselle de Souland io the 
altar, not as a bridegroom but a brother. He bore it calmly and firmmly—there 
seemed no struggle of feelings in his mind until the pair were married—actu ally 
married. 

“ You will be happy,’ said he, as :he ceremony ended, his heart beating, 
and bis eyes again wet with tears; ‘“‘ you must be happy—it is the dearest ob- 
ject of my hopes, the sincerest of iny wishes—fareweli! I have seen you es- 
tablished—I have seen you united to the man of your cho:ce—adieu !—but 
sometimes think of the unfortunate Marcel.” ; 

Monsieur and Madame Cassan, for Madame Cassan had Mademoiselle de 


part. 


Souland now become, clung round their noble benefactor. 
affectionately, but the sight of their happiness he could not long have endured 
He rejoined the army. 

Eleven years passed after this nob'e sacrifice and painful separation. Eleven 
years of hard fighting. Marcel wasevery where in the thick of it—from West 
to North—from Austerlitz to Saragossa—from Vienna to Moscow—his influ 
ence with the upstart usurper gradually increased, and he was named General 
of Division. The assumption of Imperial authority, by the man who became 
what he was, by clambering over the ruins of royalty, produced for him, be- 
sides his decorations, a title ; and the obscure workman, raised into notice at a 
period when the destruction of the nobility was the first object of the wretches 
w.th whom he was linked, became, under the Napoleon usurpation, Count Mar- 
cel; during which eleven years, such were the occupations of the ennobled 
mechanic, that very few letters passed between him and Madame Cassan ; 
those, however, which he did receive, gave him great pleasure, as announcing 
the happiness of the wife, and the gratitude to him, of the husband. 

All the glories of Count Marcel and his master, however, were destined to he 
dimmed, and evidently extinguished, by Wellington, the iovincible ; the Bri- 
tish army defeated and defeated over and over again all the array of tro ps. 
gallant and experienced as they were, which the sot-disant Emperor could 
bring to face them. What the French call the long unsullied purity of their 
soil, was violated, and the tramp of the stranger was heard in its plains, its vil 
lages, and its cities. 

All these reverses agitated Madame de Cassan only inasmuch as they might 
affect the Count Marcel. She had shuddered at the perils he had en 
&nongst the snows of Russia, and in the inclemency of Beresina ; but sh 
dreaded much more the eflect likely to be produced upon bis mind by the over 
throw of the E nperor, by whom he had been honoured, elevated, and deco 
rated, but in whose downfa'l her Joyal heart could not fail to rejoice 
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by the wreck, even while the ship was sinking. He did not quit Fomtainbleau, 
until no Emperor remained in France. 

During the eleven years which had passed since the day on which General 
Marcel made the noble sacrifice which we have recorded, his character had 
undergone an extraordinary change. Love no longer occupied his heart—bis 
friendship, his esteem, for Madame Cassan were as warm and intense as ever, 
but the current of his thoughts, the course of his ambition, were chenged. He 
began to feel the approach of age—accelerated by the eflects of the wounds he 
had received ; he became grave and thoughtful, and his mind adapted itself to 
pursuits not purely military ; in fact, his ambition was to become one of the 
leading men in the empire. His hopes were realized, and when his master 
felt, he was as highly placed as subject well could be. 

When ‘the fall occurred, and he unwillingly and tardily quitted Fontainbleau 
—all his greatness gone—his rank and titles gone, his thoughts reverted to the 
only two living beings in whom he had any interest. But what had happened ? 
The throne of France was filled by the king whose restoration they had so long 
and sv ardently desired—ihe head of that house, for which in sorrows and ad- 
versity they had suffered even unto the death, had been welcomed to his capital 
by the cheers and shouts of rejoicing millions, enraptured to be freed from the 
tyranny inherent in a liberal government. Marcel the great, although fallen 
Marcel, determined never to disturb the quietude and happiness of Madame 
Cassan and her husband, and resolved neither to visit, or write to her again. 

The calm which followed the joyous restoration and return of the Bourbons, 
was, as every body knows, soon broken by military disaffection, and the e-cape 
of Bovaparte from his burlesque exie at Elba. It may easily be imagined that 
Count Marcel, favoured as he had been, by the Corsican chief, flew tv welcome 
the arrival of his eagles aga‘n on the shores of France. 

In the meantime, and before Bonaparte’s escape— f it could be called an es 
cape from a place in which he never was watched—Monsier de Cassan, the 
husband of Marcel’s love, had been sent for to Paris ; and by an impulse of gra 
titude, not always felt by very great personages towards very smail ones, had 
been rewarded for all the sufferings he had undergone, and all the fidelity te 
had evinced, by a somewhat important office in the capital. ‘Then came the 
hundred dsys—then came the glorious triumph of Engiand, under Wellington, 
at Waterloo—then followed the surrender of General Bonaparte and his con- 
sequent banishment—then what happened to General Count Marcel, wounded 
and conquered lke his master—who, however, was conquered without being 
wounded !—Count Marcel was suspected and accused of having been con- 
cerned in a conspiracy, to the nature of which we need not here refer, but the 
effects of wich France msy long lament. 

The moment that Madame de Cassan had heard that her protector—he to 
whom she owed her life and fortune, was compromised, her heart told her 
how to act. Her husband was established in his responsible office in Paris, 
she was living in the country, engaged in the eucation of her children, 
regardless alike of the troubles or pleasure of the capital. But her dearest 
friend—the man to whom she was indebted for her existence, her competence, 
and her husband, was in danger All thoughts—all considerations, gave way 
to her resolution to save him at all hazards. Quittyng her tranquil home, and 
tearing herself away from ber beloved family, she started for Paris. ‘The mo- 
ment her husband saw her he knew the motives of her hurried and lengthened 
journey. 

“General Marcel,’ said he, ‘‘is seriously implicated—you have come to 
rescue him—I will assist you; but I tell you he 1s as seriously implicated as 
either Ney or Labédoyere. He has some bitter personal enemies in the pre- 
sent government. I need not assure you that he may reckon at least upon one 
friend.” 

Madame de Cassan could only reply to this generous speech of her husband, 
by pressing his hand; her feelings for Marcel’s safety were seriously aggra- 
vatec bv the intelligence which she had received of his position, and she re- 
solved to lose no time in endeavouring to discover the object of her solicitude. 
This, however, was no easy task; her applications to his ancient companions 
in arms, were coldly received ; her entreaties for advice how to act with the 
greatest probability of success, produced no replies: until at length, and when 
she had begun alniost to despair of having the power to be useful to him, one 
of his late aides-de-camp, still devoted to his chief, and couvinced by her earn- 
estness and solicitude, of the sincerity and purity of Madame de Cassan’s views 
and intentions, disclosed to her the name of the person, who, in spite of the 
vigilance and frequent visits of the police, had ventured to afford the fallen fa- 
vovrite an asylum for the last few weeks. It required great caution. as well as 
trouble, to find out his retreat ; at length she succeeded. 

The moment the Count beheld her, as she entered the door of the garret in 
which he was concealed, he started from the wretched couch on whch he was 
sitting, aud running to meet her, exclaimed with a countenance full of hope 
and joy, 

** Fate cannot injure me now 
doned me, and I am satisfied.” 

** Nay,” said Madame de Cassan, ‘‘ What have I done for you?’ I came mt 
here through flames and peril—I have not rushed amidst death and danger to 
serve and save you as you did for me pn that fatal night. | am here to endea 
vour to pay a debt of gratitude ; are you willing to trust your life to the woman 
who owes her life to you?” 

“Angel of goodness!” said the General, falling on his knees, ‘to you— 
to your care—to your zeal—to your judgment, I gladly co «mit myself.” 

“Then come with me,” said Madame de Cassan; “ this moment come— 
another hour it will be too late—fouche’s police are already aware of your 
hiding-place ”’ 

“But whither am 1 to go?’ 
his companion. 

‘To my house—to my husband’s house here in Paris,” replied she, “fora 
time, and then with us to the quiet scenes of your noble devotion, and to my 
interests; there you will be safe. Ney, Labedoyere, and the others, who have 
taken part in recent events, are awaiting the decrees of justice. I come to 
shield you from a culprit’s death—it is my «uty —it is my right—you belong to 
me, for you are unfortunate; and I shall exercise that right for your preserva- 
tion, as you, in other days, exerted yours for mine.” 

Count Maicel, overcome by the unqualified avowal of his friend's determina- 
tion, followed her implicitly. Her husband's carriage, which was waiting in an 
adjoining street, conveyed the anxious pair to his house. M. de Cassan re- 
ceived him warily, embraced him, and by the shelter of his name, the credit 
of his office, and his unquestioned devotion to the House of Bourbon, protected 
his political opponent in perfect safety, until -fter passing a feverish life in 
the capital for some time, the opportunity arrived for his removal to La Ven- 
dee. ‘Then under the shade of M. de Cassan’s white cockades, the conspirator 
of the 20th of March accompanied his intrepid protectress and her husband to 
the beautiful retreat, which she owed to his influence with the government now 
overthrown. 

Within one hour of Ma.Jame de Cassan’s visit to the place of Marcel’s con 
cealment, whence she forced him, Decazes was aware of its locality, it was 
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visited, searched—one hour too late. 

After all their cares and anxieties, the delight may easily be conceived with 
which they breathed the fresh air, and enjoved the bright sunshine of nature, in 
scenes connected with a deep and thrilling interest to all the party. Marcel 
by degrees recovered his serenity of mmd, and in the character of a distant 
relation of the mistress of the house, who had returned to France upon the re- 
storation of her legitimate king, he remained a resident there untila new 
change took place in the government. His naine was then included in the 
amnesty which was spontaneously granted by an act of royal goodness and 
clemency. But when the even’s of 1830 brought into power those who were 
rejected in 1815, Marcel (whose services Charles X. had accepted), refused 
all offer of employment which were made to him 

He still lives—advanced in years, but weigh«d down more, perhaps, by the 
effects of his numerous wounds, than by age alone. His time is passed chiefly 
amidst Madame de Cassans growing family, in whose society his happiness 
consists ; and often do these excellent friends think upon the events of their 
earlier lives, while contemplating the scenes in which at one period the revolu- 
tionary soldier saved the life of a royalist lady, and which at another, witnessed 
a proscribed Bonapartist borne to the ho~pitable roof of a minister of the Bour- 
bon government for shelter and protection. ‘These thoughts bring tears mto 
theireyes; but strange as the events may be to which they thus recur, they 
serve to prove that there exists in this great and busy world something better 
and brighter even than glory—compassion for the unfortunate ! 

enceuetiiiinenes 
APPLEBY’S THE MAN. 
By the Author of the “ Little Peddlington Papers.” 

In Drury-lane Theatre there was, during many years, a man, a Character, 
y. He was messenger to the establishment, and, be- 
sides, did a variety of little odd jobs for the performers. To describe his per- 
son would be to do an unkindness tu his memory: ** De mortuis—’’ and little 
Appleby has long been sleeping in his little grave. Yet let us endeavour, ir a 
| delicate way, to convey to you some notion of what manner of man he was; and 
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| this may be done ist offensively by negatives. He was not qualified, then 
for the adeq 1ate representation of Coriolanus—his stature and de portment were 
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| Komeo—his voice did not sound “ silver swe vy night’’—nor, indeed, by day 
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remarkable “feature,” it is necessary to say further of it, that it possessed 
considerable charms for those who delight in a compound of a snuffle and a 
lisp. 

Kt the time when Appleby flourished, there flourished also in the same thea- 
tre with him, many persons of high distinction : amongst those were Sheridan, 
the finest comic dramatist that has existed since Congreve and Farquhar ; John 
Kemble, atragedian as yet unapproached, if not unapproachable ; and two others 
to whom the same remarks will apply—Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. Jordan. Now, 
as Appleby frankly and honestly admitted the importance of those persons to 
the establishment to which they and he were attached, so was he unscrupulous 
in asserting hisown: and for so long a period had he filled his situation, that, 
at last, he considered himself an integral part of the theatre which could no 
more exist, end he not in it, than a watch perform its functions if one of its 
wheels were removed. Having said thus much, it will at once be perceived, 
that of Appleby’s mind, the grand characteristic was vanity—not asmall, sneak- 
ing, timid vanity, which is contemptible ; but a vanity bold, boundless, and in- 
domitable, compelling admiration. It was not of his person he was vain—his 
great soul was above such weakness—but of his abilities. He fancied not only 
that he could do every thing, but also that he could do every thing better than 
any body else. This he always thought, and never hesitated to say. Now, as 
occasions for the declaration of this opinion of himself were constantly occur- 
ring, a long phrase for the purpose would have been inconvenient : it would 
have caused a ruinous waste of time: he compressed his sentiment, therefore, 
into one short, compact, and most expressive sentence, consisting of only, three 
words :—** Appleby’s the Man !” 

But in addition to his settled notion that whatever he did was right and best, 
he would have it believed also that he could do no wrong. He never would 
admit that he had made a mistake, or had lapsed into negligence. To err might 
be human, but error was a frailty from which little Appleby always contended 
that little Appleby was exempt. 

But mere description is insufficient to do justice to his character: we must 
exhibit him in action, and make him speak for hunself. 

One day, just at the termination of a rehearsal, Wroughton, the stage- 
manager, received a message from Mrs, Siddons. She informed him that she 
was suddenly taken ill, and that, unless she should recover within a few hours, 
it would be impossible for her to act that evening. She requested, therefore, that, 
in case of the worst, he would be prepared for some change in the perform- 
ances ; but assured him that she would exert herself to the utmost to render 
any such change unnecessary. 

What was tv be done? It was too late to change the play (which was Mac- 
beth) altogether : the manager’s only resource, therefore, was to be prepared 
with asubstitute for Mrs. Siddons. He wrote a note to Mrs. Powell, acquaint- 
ing her with the circumstance, and requesting her attendance at the theatre that 
evening, in case her services should be required. 

Appleby, the messenger, was sent for; and, in order to guard against any 
mistake, the manager was precise in his directions to him. 

* Appleby,” said Mr. Wroughton, “ here is a note to Mrs. Powell; it is of 
great importance ; you must not lose a moment in the delivery of it. And now, 
observe: if yon do not find her at home, you must follow her to wherever she 
may be, and put the note into her own hands.” 

* That'll do, sir—note of importance—enough said, sir—Appleby’s the man.” 
Appleby’s compound of snufile and lisp, which defies the printer, the reader 
must supply—if he can. 

“Then go ; and lose no time. 

“Lose tume, sir! Beggin’ your pardon, sir, Appleby never loses time, sir. 
I tell you what, Mr. Wroughton ; there are some people in this theatre—and 
some of what I call the big wheels in the machine, too,—who do lose time ; but 
beggin’ your pardon, sir, for never losing time, Appleby’s the man.” 

‘Now, sir,” suid the manager, sharply, “unless you go instantly with that 
note, I shall send somebody else with it.” 

** Begzin’ your pardon, sir, there is nobody in this theatre can take this note 
but littie Appleby. ”T\su’t a common note, sir—any body can take a common 
note, sir—but you told me very distinctly that—now beggin’ your pardon, sir, 
fur not allowing mysclfto be interrupted, you did tell me very distinctly that 
this is a note of great importance ; and for delivering a note of great import- 
ance Appleby’s the man” 

‘* Then go at once, and make no mistake.” , 

“‘ Now beggin’ your pardon, sir, | never made a mistake in my life; and [ 
tell you what, Mr. Wroughton, I’m the only man in the world that can say as 
much—at least in Drury-lane Theatre, and this Theatre is what I call the world 

n mini’tur’, so that it’s the same thing. Could make a mistake as well as any 
body else, if I tried, | dare say ; but beggin’ your pardon, sir, for never making 
a mistake Appleby’s the man.” 

Appleby quitted the presence; and Mr. Wroughton drew up, and despatched 
to the printer, a notice which, in case of need, was to be posted at the doors of 
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the theatre, prior to their opening. In the days of the Kembles, and S:ddonses, 
and Jordans, ladies and gentlemen did not presuine to ‘*condescend”’ to do 
that which it was their duty to their employers and the public to do, even 
hough that duty might involve the performance of a second-rate part of Shak- 
speare’s ;* so the notice ran simply thus: 

‘Owing to the sudden indisposition of Mrs. Sippons, the indulgence of 
the public is entreated for Mrs. Powx., who has undertaken the part of Lady 
Macbeth, at a very short notive.”’ 

At the period in question, the entertainments commenced at half-past six, 
and the doors were opened at half-past five. Long, long before that time, 
however, the various entrances were besieged by crowds who were anxiously 
waiting to witness the sublime performance of Kemble and his sister. Mr. 
Wroughton had taken a hasty dinner, and at five o’clock was again at the 
theatre. His first question to the stage-door-keeper was, “1s Mrs. Siddons 
here?’ To ths the reply was in the negative. 

“Then is Mrs. Powell come, or has she sent any messenger?” inquired 
the manager 

To this double-shotted question, the reply was as before. 

“Then send Appleby to me instantly,” said he ; and he pro-:eeded to his 
room. 

But Appleby was no where to be found. It was ascertained that he had left 
the theatre, when ordered, with the letter to Mrs. Powell, but he had not since 
been seen Now Appleby was the Magnus Apollo of a small circle who fre- 
quented a public-house near the stage-door (which was then in Drury-lene ;) he 
was the wictator, the unquestioned and unquestionable authority in all matters 
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| But his voice having been, what a late noble orator might have called, his most | 
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theatrical. ‘The most profound secrets of the manager’s room, stories of the 
he principal performers, the last night’s receipts to a 
fraction, the plot of the forthcoming, or even of the vet unfinished play, would 
all be communicated by Appleby to his auditors ; and as he enjoyed their im- 
plicit reliance upon the correctness of any thing he told them, however improb- 
able or absurd it might be, so did they, when disseminating the information 
they had received from him, commatd the belief of their hearers by the unan- 
swerable—* I had it from Appleby!” In that scene of his glory was Appleby 
sought for, but in vain: wonderful to tell, he had not been there that day !— 
The time for the opening was drawing near: it was necessary that something 
should instantly be determined upon. Mr. Wrougotou himgelf went to Mrs. 
Powell's house, which was in the immediate neighbourhood of the theatre.— 
He was informed by one of her servants that she believed her mistress had not 
received any note from him, for that only half an hour ago she had set off to 
visit a sick friend at Hampstead. All hope of her assistance, therefore, was at 
an end, so that he could not issue the notice he had prepared. What should 
he dot He was mightily perplexed; so he did what many people, who are 
quite as wise as he was, do wien they lind themselves jn a serape—he resolyed 
to trust to the chapter of accidents for getting out of it. Nevertheless, that 

nothing might be wanting on his part, he went to Mrs. S:ddons ; he made her 

acquainted with the difficult position in which the theatre was placed; and 

that lady, though scarcely capable of the exertion of acting, yet undertook to 

play that night. ‘The evening's performances consisted of nothing more than 

the tragedy of Macbeth, with Kemble and Siddens in its leading parts, and 

the farce of ** High Life below Stairs ;” yet was the house as crowded as if the 

classic stage of Drury had presented a cage of wild beasts for the play, and 

Jim Crow, the clegant, and the edifying, for the after-piece. 

Before the conclusion of the play, Mrs. Powell came into the green-room : 
she confirmed the statement made by her servant, that she had not received 
Mr. Wroughtou’s note, and added that Appleby had not been at her house at 
alion that day. Shortly afterwards it was announced that Appleby had at 
length made his appearance. The culprit, who exhibited symptoms of having 
been indulging 10 potations ofa stronger kind than water, was forthwith sum- 
moned into the maneger’s room. 

The manager, assuming his severest look and sternest tone, thus Legan :— 
“* Now, sir; what is the reason that— 

“ Now, beggin’ your pardon, sir, that isn’t the point : ther’s four hundred and 
eighty-six pounds in the house, at first account, this blessed night, and who 
; I tell you, sir, Appleby’s the man.”’ 
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have you to thank for it? 
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ble is a big wheel—but Appleby also is a wheel, and—now, beggin’ your 

on. sir, don’t interrupt me—I say Appleby's a wheel, though he is but a 
= wheel. Now, to-night the little wheel has done it. Four hundred and 
eighty six pound, first account—Appleby’s the man.” And Appleby, with an 
air of importance, drew himself up to his utmost height. 

Wroughton, angry as he really was, could scarcely suppress a laugh ; and 
aware of tle man’s weakness, and perhaps amused by this exhibition of it, he 
allowed him to make out his case in his own way. 

“ Appleby, I gave you a note for Mrs. Powell: the fact is you lost it.” 

“Oh !—now, [ understand you, sir. You accuse me of losing the note. 
Beggin’ your pardon, sir, | never lost a note in all my life.” Here, with an air 
of triumph, he drew the note from his pocket, and threw it down upon the table. 
«Now, Mr. Wroughton, I hope you'll confess your un-justice. You accuse me 
of losing the note, and there it is. No, no, sir; you may think what you 
please, but beggin’ your pardon, rely upon what I tell you—little Appleby’s the 
man.” 

“Why, this is making the matter worse end worse. Instead of obeying 
my orders, you have been passing the whole of the afternoon in some public- 
house.” 

“ In course I have, sir,” replied App'eby, in a manner the most unconcerned. 
« In course ; and where’s the harm of it, when J had nothing else to do?” 

‘6 What! when | positively ordered you to deliver that note intv Mrs. Pow- 
ell's own hands!” 

« In course you did: you're a perfect gentleman, Mr. Wroughton, and J don’t 
mean to contradict you: but, beggin’ your pardon, sir, there was no need to 
employ an Appleby for such a thing as that.” 

« What do you mean, sirrah?” 

“T'll tell you what I mean, sir. Any man in this theatre can deliver a note 
when he is ordered to do so: any common messenger can do that: but for 
knowing when to deliver a note, and when not to deliver a note, beggin’ your 

ardon, sir, Appleby’s the man. Now—now—please, sir, don’t intrrrupt me. 
tting the case I had done as you ordered me, what would have been the con- 
sequence! First place, Mrs. Powell would have got the note; second place, 
she'd have come to the theatre; third place, you would have put up at all 
the doors, a notice of the change ; fourth place, more than eight-cighths of the 
people would have gone away—taken their money to the Garden, perhaps ;* 
fifth place, you'd have had seventy pound in the house. Now, sir, owing \o my 
not delivering tat note, there’s four-eighty-six, first account, and who have 
you to thank ‘or it! Beggin’ your pardon, sir, Appleby’s the man.” 

And having satisfied himself, not only that he had done no wrong, but that, 
on the contrary, he had rendered a considerable service to the theatre, he 
without waiting for another word from the manager, strutted out of the room. 

There was in the theatre a bricklayer, who was constantly retained for the 
purpose of giving his profeesional »ssistance upon any sudden emergency ; but 
as those occasions were not of daily occurrence he did duty also as a relief to 
to the stage-door keeper. This man was a tall, athletic Irishman, named Billy 
Brown. It had happened that Brown being employed upon some necessary 
repairs, Appleby had (to use Brown’s words) ‘“dropt an insult upon him which 
he would never forgive.” What was the nature of that insult we have not 
been able to learn: it seems to have been entirely between the parties, for it 
never was brought to light. The offence, however, must have been heavy ; 
for, the first time after its perpetration that the parties met (which was in the 
hall of the theatre), Brown caught Appleby up in his arms and actually threw 
him behind the fire. From this peer situation he was instantly released by 

rsons who were present, and ali he suffered was some damage to his clothes. 

ut Brown never forgave the insult nor Appleby the injury ; and when they 
met, as sometimes they could not avoid doing, they always passed each other 
in silence and with a sullen scowl. 

Ou the morning after Appleby’s interview with the managers, Brown was in 
attendance at the stage door. Appleby came as usual. Greatly to his aston- 
ishment he was saluted with, “‘ Good morning to you, Misthur Appleby.” But 
the value of the salute was considerably diminished in Appleby’s estimation by 
the sneering tone in which it was uttered. Appleby made no reply, but was 
passing on, when his progress was prevented by iooun's placing his huge arm 
across*the doorway. 

“None of your nonsense, beggin’ your pardon, Mr. Brown : [’m Appleby !” 

“Then you'll walk out of this, Misthur Appleby: you are discharged.” 

“Disckarge App'eby! pooh! Let me know who'll discharge Appleby, and 
T’ll sson let them know that Appleby’s the man.” 

“ Then you'll let Misthur Wrovghton know it, Misthur Appleby, for it’s by 
his orders ; so walk out of this, I tell you.” 

“T'llsee Mr. Wroughton himself,” said Appleby ; attempting to force a pas- 
sage under Brown’s guard. 

“Then you'll see him in the sthrate, for out of this you must go—and quiet- 
ly, if you plase.” Brown uttered these words with a malignant grin, at the 
same time pointing significantly to the fire. The hint was sufficient; the 
burnt child made no reply, but hastily shuffled out into the street. 

Discharged! Appleby discharged! The doom vf Drury was pronounced. 
The thing could not be ; it was an invention of his old enemy, Brown, for the 
purpose of annoying him. Such were the though's of Appleby as he paced up 
and down, outside the stage-door, in expectation of the arrival of Mr. Wrough- 
ton. At length that gentleman made his appearance. 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, sir,’”’ said Appleby, taking off his hat, but standin 
erect and looking the manager full in the face; ‘beggin’ your pardon, 
have news that will astonish you: Appleby’s discharged.” 

“ Well,Jand what then ?” said Mr. Wroughton, in a tone of indifference. 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, sir, I’m afraid you don’t understand me: J say 
‘Appleby’s discharged,’ and you say, ‘What then’? Appleby's discharged 
sir; Appleby ! that’s all.”’ 

“T have discharged you in consequence of yournegligence yestreday. You 
will be paid the full week’s wages, but you will not be wanted here again. You 
are discharged.” Saying this, Mr. Wroughton entered the theatre, leaving 
Appleby utterly bewildered by this confirmation of his disgrace. 

He s‘aggered over the other side of the way, and looked up at the building 
from which he was so unnaturally dissevered, as if he expected rothing less 
than that its fall must ensue. 

“Can't go on,” at length he muttered ; “can’t go on, that’t very certain; a 
wheel out of the machive. Poor Drury! I’m sorry for poor old Drury. Apple- 
by out? Can't be ! Mr. Wroughton’s a wheel—a big wheel, I don’t deny it; 
but Mr. Sheridan’s a bigger wheel. Now we'll see what Mr. Sheridan will say 
to this.” 

Appleby proceeded directly to the house of the “bigger wheel.” Here he 
was informed that Sheridan was gone down to the House of Commons. Thicher 
he followed him He found him in one of the Committee-rooms. He 
scribbled something upon a piece of paper which was handed up to Sheridan, 
who, with evident alarm, read the words,—Don't be frightened, sir, but I have 

bad news for you.” 

Sheridan hurriedly led the way out of the room. ‘What in the name of 
Heaven is the matter,” inquired he ; ‘ is the theatre on fire, or what?” 

* Not exactly that, sir, oaly beggin’ your pardon, the Concern can’t go on.”’ 

. Oh, the old story, I suppose; the performers have struck for arrears of 
salary ’” 

“No, sir; but the thing will never enter your head, so I'll tell you: Apple- 
by’s discharged.” 

* Well, and is that allt is that why you have dared to disturb me 2” 

“AIL! !” exclaimed Appleby. ‘ Beggin’ your pardon, sir, allow me to ask 
you a question Suppose [ took a wheel out of your watch—a little wheel, 

we'll say—what would happen 1” 

“Why. booby the watch would stop.” 

“ That'll do, sir; that’s alll want; for getting at once to the rights of things 
Appleby’s the man. Now, Mr Sheridan, this is why the concern can’t go on; 
a fittle wheel is taken out ofthe machine: Appleby’s discharged. That's 
all.” 

Sheridan, who knew and enjoyed the humour of the man, burst out laughing 
in spite of his vexation at the interruption. ‘ Who has discharged you *” said 
he, “‘and why! I suppose you have done something to deserve it.” 

“ T am discharged out of gratitude, sir. Four hundred and eighty-six pound 
in the house last night, at first account, letting alone the half-price, and who is 
to be thanked for it? You know me of old, Mr. Sheridan; so I needn't tell 
you—Appleby’s the man” 

Sheridan, having patiently listened to Appleby’s story (which he toid after 
his own fashion,) desired him to meet him at the theatre in an hour, promising 
to intercede in his behalf with Mr. Wroughton. 

Appleby who now considered his reinstatement in office as a settled thing, 
loitered about the neighbourhood of ‘he House of Commons till Mr_ Sheridan 
tame out, and unperceived by him he followed him to the theatre. He entered 
tt the same moment with Sheridan 

“Oh, here you are, Appleby,” said Sheridan, who had not till then observed 
him; ‘“‘come along with me.” 

* Good mo ning to you, this time, Mr. Brown,” said Appleby, as he strutted 

past his redoubtable foe 

The result of Sheridan’s mtercession was, as might have been expected, 
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Appleby’s restoration to his place :—a severe rebuke, and a fine of ten shillings, 
for example’s sake, being his only punishment. Appleby, did not venture 
down to the hall until he had satisfied himself that all persons who might be 
there, but chiefly Brown, were informed of his being again in power. He then 
made his appearance with a handful of letters for delivery. Of the fine and rebuke 
he said nothing ; but, placing himself in the very centre of the hall, he folded his 
arms across his breast, and looking Brown steadily in the face cried, “ Dis- 
charge Appleby?” ‘Then, striking his hat firmly down upon his head, he 
added, “ Appleby’s the man !” i 

But poor Appleby did not long live to enjoy his triumph. In his last mo- 
ments, a friend was with him, who vainly entreated him to send for a clergy- 
man. 

My good fellow,” said the friend, ‘“‘ you wish to enter heaven?” 

“ In course,” replied Appleby, faintly ; “‘ wheels—beggin’ your par——big 
wheels—little—’’ 

“Then if that be your wish,” resumed the friend ; ‘if you wish to enter 
heaven, how can you expect it, unless—” 

“ Leave that to me,” said Appleby ;—Appleby’s the man.” And having 
uttered these, his last words, he turned his head upon his pillow, and expired. 
Appleby is no more ; but the race of those gui ne pensent pas petite bierre 
d*eux-memes is not extinct. 

———— 


THE AUSTRIAN TREATY WITH ENGLAND. 
(From the Foreign Quarterly Review.) 

The recent treaty between England and Austria as concerns the commerce and 
navigation of both countries is one of the few recent political measures which 
bear in themselves the germ of happy consequences. Ik places the vessels of 
both countries on a perfectly reciprocal footing. All Austrian trade-ships 
coming from pes oy of the Danube, are admitted into British ports on the 
same footing as British vessels, as regards their cargo; and, on the other 
hand all English vesse!s, arriving in Austrian ports are exactly on the same 
footing with Austrian ships, the same privileges from all foreign countries 
being acco'ded to them; so that our merchants are allowed to tr.nsport the 
produce of foreign countries and colonies direct from the native country of the 
produce to Austria. England has at all times derived the most important ad- 
vantages from her commercial treaties ; and we are glad to perceive in this 
case, as well as by the treaty recently concluded between England and Tur- 
ey, that the maxims by which we attained to our national greatness are not 
altogether neglected and forgotten. We could not withhold this frank ap 
proval of a measure effected by those whose political opinions are opposed to 
our own; nor are we by any means inclined to deny the prosperous conse- 
quences derivable from the Austrian treaty ; though wo cannot consider that 
treaty as a full compensation for the numerous failures and losses suffered both 
commercially and politically during the administration of our present ministers. 
We cannot, in truth, regard it as a sufficient compensation for the series of dis- 
graces and disappointments brought upon us by the constant labours of French 
and other diplomacy, which has succeeded in continually duping the English 
cabinet for years, and rendering it a kind of political Georges Dandin, contri- 
buting to his own disgraces and applauding those who degrade him. Farther, 
we cannot see in the Austrian treaty a sufficient compensation for the impor 
tant losses which have been inflicted on our eastern trade, especially since 
England has so much neglected her interests as to perm't a misunderstanding 
with the Shah of Persia to grow up into complete defiance and prohibition of 
the produce of our industry in the Persian dominions ; for they are virtually 
prohibited, whatever may be asserted to the contrary. 


With regard to the condition of our national trade and commerce, we do not 
belie: that this treaty will exercise any material influence upon it. No doubt 
it will give new life to uur intercourse with the Austrian provinces, and direct 
attertion towards the branches of commerce peculiarly connected with that in- 
tercourse ; but such changes happen very often in the commercial world, and 
they are often modified by circumstances of a very inferior description : so that 
the Austrian treaty, however deserving our acknowledgment, offers in this 
p int of view nothing very remarkable. A very different effect however pre- 
sents itself with regard to the influence of the treaty on the Austrian trade, and 
on the continental commerce at large. All vessels under the Austrian flag. 
coming from the ports of the Danube down to Galacz, are to be admitted with 
their cargoes into our ports on an equal footing with British vessels. Thi- 
stipulation, if ever it becomes practicable, will give a novel and most important 
character to the navigation of the Danube. This newly-found commercial road, 
extending almost 2000 miles in length (from Ulm to the Black Sea) is of high 
importance to the Eastern trade generally, and becomes with regard to that 
great division of commerce what the Rhine is now for Western Germany. 
The privileges bestowed by the treaty on the ports of the Danube will prove a 
sufficient impulse. Austria will contribute by all means in her power to favour 
the navigation of that river for the benefit of her industry in general, and for 
the purpose of promoting the trade of Hungary in particular. Hungary is the 
most precious jewel of the Austrian crown. The extreme fertility of her soil 
and the abundant variety of her produce; the advantages of her numerous 
rivers and lakes, forming natural canals from all parts of the country to the 
Danube ; and, above all, her geographical position, as intermediate between the 
European and Eastern nations ; all these qualifications of the kingdom of Hun 
gary render her highly deserving the efforts made by Austria to reuse the slum- 
bering powers of her industry, and to raise her to that distinguished place in 
the mercantile world which she ought to hold for her own interest and the ad- 
vantage of Evrope. The free admission of vessels coming from the Hungarian 
ports of the Danube into British ports opens the market of the world to the 
produce of Hungary; and this circumstance will be sufficient to call forth the 
industrious spirit of that country, which, possessing the most ample resources, 
has wanted nothing but such an impulse to begin a new era of social ex- 
istence. 
It is of little consequence that the Hungarian territory does not immediately 
border on the sea; for the opportunity afforded to navigation of the lower part 
of the Danube renders the countries situated on its banks as open to maritime 
intercourse, as if they were on the sea; and the ports of the Danube ( Donau- 
Hefen ;) from Vienna or rather from Ofen down to the Black Sea (as Pesth, 
Temeswar, Peterwaradin, Semlin ;) may be regarded as really sea ports. It is 
true that Hungarian industry, in agriculture as well as in manufactures, cccu- 
pies still a very subordinate degree ; it is however well known that the culture 
of grapes and tobacco, the manufactories for furriery and co'ouring materials 
(crap) and those of fire arms (in Ofen, Pezth and Temeswar,) are marked 
points, and will go far to establish the prosperity of that country. We do 
not say that this prosperity will be an immediate result ef the treaty ; but it 
will result in time from the impulse given by that treaty to the intercourse on 
the Danube. 
Austria has extended, with our consent, the reciprocal advantages of the 
treaty likewise to those ports of the Danube which are below her own territory, 
and belong to the dominion of souzerain princes, tributaries indeed to the Otto- 
man enpire, but who govern their own provinces with sovereign authority. 
The Austrian government has doubtless previously satisfied itself with regard 
to the ratification of these princes; but there is little fear of contradiction on 
their part, since they are ali acutely aware of their own interests, as connected 
with their share in the conditions. Austria has however given a proof of her 
sagacity and foresight, in stipulating that the Danube ports down to Galacz 
(1. ¢. to the Russian frontiers) shall be included in the treaty ; for by this sti- 
pulation she has fureseen and provided for a future connection of the commer- 
cial relations founded upon her own treaty with England, and those resulting 
from the recent treaty between England and Turkey. She has at the same 
time attained another object, in imposing upon the above-mentioned souzerain 
princes of the Sultan a certain obligation which hereafter will become the 
link of a clover intercourse. Among those princes may be specified Prince Mi- 
losch of Servia, who wants nothing but a more extended dumivion to approach 
nearer to a co wparison w th the Czar Peter. He has created the nucle -s of a 
future state, which may perhaps rise to unexpected greatness should circum- 
stances favour its intended developement. ‘The prince’s efforts to civilize his 
people and prepare them for future prosperity deserve the highest praise. 

Servia, a terra incognita, is growing up with sileut but astonishing rapid ty, 
and, wih Dalmatia, into high political importance. Servia, which twenty 
years ago was, with regard to its intellectual and industrial culture almost bar- 
barous, bas made immense prozress in public instruction, administrative order, 
and industrious activity. Doctor Miinster of Augsburg has been engeged to 
come to Servia, in order to establish schools and other institutions for public 
instruc’ion. ‘The administration of justice has been highly improved by divid- 
ing the country into districts, and providing each with an administrative and 
judicial tribunal, controlled by a central authority. Encouragement has been 
given to commerce and industry : and Prince Milosch has sent agents to the 
different contivental capitals and likewise t» London, in order 0 establish 
commercial connections bet xeen Servia and «ther countries ; a considerable 
transaction for instance took place a year ago, between a Servian agent and 
a L ndon company, concerning a quantity of mate:ials for ship-building. 

If the results of these efforts have not yet been sufficient to place Servia high 
in the political and commercial worl!, they have nevertheless deserved and 
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empire, and to become with the aid of time and circumstances of some, tiough 
but minor, importance, in the diplomacy of Europe ; this can only be obtained 
by the aid of Austria. 

The position of the other principalities, souzera‘ns to Turkey, is very similar 
to that of Servia ; they are all in a state of simi-barbarism, and in their po iti- 
cal and social infancy ; they all aspire to a higher degree of civ lization and 
political emancipation from Turkey. But though Servia is one of the smallest 
of these states, and less important with regard to her actual forces, she is the 
only one that makes visible and consistent efforts towards her objects, and it is 
for that reason we bave mentioned her above the other, more extended, and 
with regard to their present state more important principalities The latter 
offer few substantive features, and we need only add that all these last principali- 
ties are in a condition which renJers the epoch of the Austrian treaty a regene- 
rative moment in their social life ; as, in virtue of Art. 4 of that treaty, they are 
for the first time concerned in a formal commercial transaction, which turns the 
attention and the interest of England—the queen of commerce—toaards them, 

Undoubtedly so shrewd and active a politician as Prince M:losh will do all in 
his power for the purpose of attracting the mercantie navy of Austr a and ob- 
taining his share of the advantages resulting from Art. 4 of the treaty ; a share 
wh ch, with time and opportunity, may become very material. The importance 
of Servia will strongly affect Greece. But tne encouragement of the naviga- 
tion of the Danube, resulting from the Austrian treaty, will exercise its princi-. 
pal influence — the condi ion of German commerce and industry. ‘The do- 
minion of the Dsnube and its independent streams comprises the most industri. 
ous provinces of Germany ; Suabia, a part of Franconia, Bavaria, Steyermark, 
Carinthia, and tte Archducy of Austria. 

We trust we shali be able to explain in the course of this article the actual views 
of Austria, to unite the commercial interes s of all these countries and «ire ct their 
intercourse towards her owndomiuions. The fact that many of the coun ries bor- 
dering on the Dunube are now bound by the Pruss an League, cannot form an obs 

tacle to her vies; fir the advantages which she will be enabled to offer them are 
far more important than those resulting from the League, and they will in conse- 
quence probably withdraw from it at the earliest opportunity: this is) ot far 
distant, as the first term of its existence is at hand. It is evident tha’ all the 
efforts of that Union to become an independent power in the commercial wird, 
and to satisfy the industrious wishes and wants of its member's, will le vaina d 
unsuccessful so long as the League cannot succeed in uniting with its territory 
the countries which border immediately on the sea-coast. The Pru-sian ports 
on the Baltic are so far distant trom the commercial and industrious movement cf 
Germany that they by no means obviate the want of an immediate contact with 
seafaring nations ‘Ihe League remains therefore in a state of dep: ndency up- 
on those countries which have the advantage of immediate communication with 
the sea; and these last, standing in no want of the servicesof the Lea, us, wh. lst 
this meets their concurrence for admission tothe sea-ports, are e: titled to pre- 
scribe the conditions of that admission, to which the League is obliged to yield. 
The principal ports of the German Ocean, Hamburgh, Bremen, the whole coast 
of Hanover, have to this day resisted the Union ; and they will always resist, te- 
cause their domions possess auch great advantages over ‘hose of the latter It 
is only with their permiss'on that the League can take a share in the maritime 
and uuiversal trade, and without their assistance it would be confined almost to 
its own fronters. This is indeed but a state of half existence for a commercial 
institution ; and the industrious countries which have forrned the League are 
so fully aware of ths great disadventage, tbat they are above all desirous of an 
opportunity to obtain a free admission to the sea, and consequently, to univer- 
sal commerce. 

We may notice, by the way, that these remarks tend to illustrate the double 
position in our last number ; namely, that the commercial policy of Prussia in 
the case of the League, ws essentially erroneous and selfish ; and that though 
it did for a time, as we noticed, aid the commerce of a part of Germany, yet 
that commerce was artific'al in its origin, and therefore probab y will be con- 
tracted in duration. Our own opinion of the countries in qvestion sceking to 
share in the bolder scheme presented under Austrian auspices is shared | y the 
able correspondent of a morning paper high in confidence of government, who, 
however, assails our last article with no measured warmth of language; tan- 
tene animis celestibus ira? 

But whether the League be dissolved, or permanent, hereafter, we would ob- 
serve that neither case affects the question of arresting in the outset the ac- 
knowledged injuries it has done to our commerce hitherto. ; 

To return: Austria having establi-hed by the treaty in question, her inter- 
course wih the country which presides over the navigetion of all nations, can 
offer to the states alluded to advantages which they hive looked for in vain 
from the League. She can open to the them the Mediterranean through the 
port of Trieste ; she can open to then the Black Sea through the Danube ; and 
the ports of the iatter being entitled, in virtue of the treaty, to a frie and un- 
restrained intercourse with the ports of Great Britain, are for the Geman 
States Gates opening into the domain of universal commerce ; the more so, a8 
the water road of the Danube is accessible for almost all Germany ; the range 
of the Danube and its dependant streams being not only extremely ext: nsive m 
itself, but comprising also the countries situated in the neighbourho -d of the 
Elbe ; since a railread from Budweis to Lintz has brought these two rivers into 
intimate connection. 

Such are the general and principal views which the Austrian Treaty opens 
to the continental trade. We shall have on opportunity of developing some of 
these more particularly in the course of our article; but we repeat that the 
treaty, however advantageous in itself, will not exerc'se a great and immediate 
influence on the commercial and industrious state of England 

The ministerial organs in truth have not only much exeggerated the commer- 
cial and industr al importance of the treaty itself, but they have endeavoured to 
present it in a point of view which utterly mistakes the political condition of 
Austria. It has been boldly and broadly intimated that the trea'y is the result 
of a victory won by Wivg policy in its conflict with the conservative spirit pre- 
vailing in Austria; and that the latter, filled with panic terror by the revo- 
lutionary events in France. Belgium, and the Peninsula, and by our own former 
liberal tendency, had now been reassured; nay, that she has been eonverted to 
somewhat of Radicalism by the able diplomacy of our agents! ‘Our own 
liberal policy and reforms (these a’e the authentic words of a semi-official 

eriodical,) bad alarmed Austria and thrown her altogether into the arms of 
Russia ; but now Austria having recovered from that pauic horror of revolution 
into which the events of the last ten years had thrown her, Prince Mettetnich 
and his sovereign have both become alive to the encroachmen’s of Russia be 
yond the Danube, and our diplomatists have taken the earliest and best alvan- 
tage of their feelings to conclude a treaty defending the joint interests of 
Austria and England.” 

These words, avparently trivial, are no less extravagant than unjust. They 
are intended to exaggerate, at the expense of Austria and her m nisters, the 
talents and merits of our own; but this language serves only 1o compromise 
our natio al dignity and provokes ridicule in the continental cabinets. We 
have always regarded Austria as the most solid and estimable of the cont nental 
powers ; and a close and intimate alliance with her has ever be n considered 
the most powerful basis for maintaining the political and gociai interests of 
England. But there is little hope that such an alliance between England and 
Austria as now formed can be permanent. A deadly con'radiction and dis- 
cordance exists between the leading principles of Whig government and tle 
political system of Austria; and the great statesman whose genius rules the 
Austrian empire will never consent to compromise his conservative p inciples 

Nothing, in truth, can be more false or erroneous than the impression indi 
rectly sought to be introduced into the official interpretations of the treaty, 
namely, that the Austrian government in concluding it had made some conces- 
sions to the political opinions of our diplomatists, or that it had in the slightest 
degree relinquished its ancient maxims of conservative policy. Those max'ms 
have been for several generations the basis of her governmental system, and to 
them she owes her greatness ; with them, as with a spiritual tie, she has linked 
together the various nations and countries forming her empire, uniting them in 
one powerful organic system, by which she has become the arbiter of European 
politics. The Austrian treaty might indeed have been, under different circum- 
stances, the first step towards the future establishment of an intimate and more 
important alliance of the political as well as commercial interests of both 
countries. 

But considering the peal nature and origin of the treaty before us, a single 
glance on the political position of Austria will be sufficient to show the error 
of representing her as agitated by panic-terror during a period when she most 
strikingly displayed her superiority to such emotions. Par from trembling or 
throwing herself, as pretended, into the arms of Russia or any other protecting 
power, she has continually exhibited, during the agitations of Europe, a dig- 
nity and moderation inseparable from the consciousness of real power and 
greatness. The behaviour of the Austrian cabinet with regard to the political 
agita‘ions which since 1830 have taken place in Germany, is in itself sufficiently 
interesting tu deserve a careful consideration. ; 

Many circumstances then contributed to complicate the task of the Austrian 
government in the case of the political convulsions of Germany: she had not 








merely to resist the anarchical efforts of the German demagogues ; this wes in- 
leed comparatively e#sy.—for the Gerinan spirit is always adverse to the natura- 


lization of that exotic poison, denominated reyo'utionary propagand sm The 

Germans are essentially gifted with a methodical and reflecting disposi- 

| tien, which unfits them for becoming tools to the ambitious schemes of dema- 

rogues Those who have been infected by the revolutionary contagion 

i emained isolate; and as their projects fonnd no sympathy with the peop'e, 
tie c' ance they had of success could create no serious uncasines n 

nind of Austria. But much more difficult and d-licate was the position of this 
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wer wih regard to her ambiguous ally and rival Prussia. The cabinet of 
Berlin, far from assisting the efforts of Austria for pacifying the terrisory of the 
German confederacy, did, on the contrary, all it could to raise difficulties in the 
way of that pacification ; and whilst Prussia, dissembling in the German Diet 
as well as in her conferences with the Austrian cabinet, pretended great zeal 
for the maintenance of the Austrian system in Germauy, she was actually en- 
deavouring on the other hand, to flatter the adversaries of that system by a 
display of mock liberalism, and by the arts of poli ical coquetry towards the 
spirit of innovation rising in Southern Germany. Besides these difficulties, 
from a quarter from whence she ought to have experienced the promptest as- 
sistance, Aus'ria was obliged to deal with the whims of the king of Bavaria, 
who, having been formerly deeply compromised in the pol tical intrigues that 
tended to overthrow the confederate constitution of Germany, still retained 
many reminiscences and connections of that period ; and, jealous in maintaining 
the show of sovereignty, often crossed the most important measures for the 
mere purpose of satisfying his vanity. The most difficult part however of the 
obligations of Austria during the period in question was, the maintenance of 
her political system in the legislation of the German confederacy, which was 
exposed to continual attacks and threatened with mortal encroachments on the 
part of the legislative chambers of Southern Germany where the spirit of un- 
principled innovation, and a wild tendency to destroy the ancient foundations 
of social and political organization prevailed. Austria obtained success with- 
out any display ; she protected her own territory and the douinion of the 
German confederacy against the revolutionary contagion by moderation, pre 
vention, and energetic resolution. Publ ¢ opinion in Germany has judged with 
equity between the conduct of other governments and that of Austria. The 
discontent and disaffection created by the interference of governmental autho- 
rity with the anarchial or innovating tendencies of poli ical parties have mani- 
fested themselve- exclusively against those, whist the Austrian cabinet, having 
always maintained its dignity, is regarded with esteem and even affection ; for 
the ancie st ties of loyalty and mutual regerd, which during the period of the 
German empire linked the interests of the House of Austria with those of the 
German nation at large, are not yet forgotten ; that feeling of ancient fidelity, 
with which they regarded the emperor as their feudal sovereign and supreme 
chief, still lives in the hearts of the German princes and nobles; and neither 
the machinations of scheming rivals, nor the mania of innovation in the demo- 
cratic parties, can eradicate it ; thus the interests of Germany at large are inti- 
mately counected with those of Austria. By h-r influence also several new 
institutions have been introduced into the German confederacy, and all of them 
have the unques'ionable tendency of doing justice towards all classes and par 
tices. We take as an instance the Arbitrary Court of the (ierman Confederacey 
This was created, Ociober 1834, in order to give to the subjects of the cons i 
tutional states protect'on against every abuse of goverimental power, and to 
settle lawfully and peaceably any difficulty arising between the governments and 
the legislative chambers. 

By a system of equal policy and moderation Italy has been to some con 
siderable degree reconciled to Austrian supremacy, especially by the temperate 
conduct of the latter power in the last revolutionary movements subsequent to 
1830. ‘The states more immediately urder her sway thus conciliated, and par- 
ticularly by the well-judged amnesty of the present emperor, the neighbouring 
countries also bave been satisfied to consider the Austrian power as the arbiter 
of their differences and difficulties. 

Such is Austria, uniting under her immediate dominion some of the most 
flourishing countries of Europe, with a population of more than thirty millions, 
and suling over the destinies of iwo great nations besides her own proper do- 
minion ; her dignity and influential authority established and maintained in 
every cabinet of the world, her allivnce solicited even by those who cannot con 
ceal their dislike, and her po'ver feared by her «nemes. S.ch is Austria, the 
chief and foremost of that political system which is called conser ative) coe 
it aims at preserving the natural and organic developinent of the iife and of the 
destiny of nations and countries. 

Prince Metternich manifested his opinions concerning commercial leagues in 
general, even at the time of the conferences at Vienna in 1820; and especially 
explained himself most decidedly with regard to the project of Prussia, as to a 
commercial league between the members of the German confederacy ; declaring 
without any ambiguity, that he considered it by no means advantageous to the 
confederated states. The Austrian cabinet has always remained adverse to that 
union; for it has ever been the prevatling opinion at Vienna that Prussia has | 
created it for the purpose of increasing her influence in the interior affairs of the 
smaller states of Germany, and of counterbalancing, by cunning and intrigues, 
the open prevalence of Austria. 

It is in the most complete accordance with our convictions concerning the 
Austrian policy, to consider the treaty as concluded on the part of Austria in 
order ta oppose to the system of commercial leagues or unions, such as it has 
been established in Germany, a system of commercial treaties. ‘The most 
striking difference exists between these two. ‘The former (that of leagues) is 
founded upon the principle of ruling, by confederative laws, all the commercial 
affairs of every country comprised in the league ; it b nds all the members of 
the league, with regard to their national intercourse, and obliges t¥em to con- 
fine their commerce and industry within the bounds of the confederated legis- 
lation ; it compels them also to bar, by duties and difficuliies, the produces of | 
other countries from their frontiers. But the worst consequence of the system | 
is, that it aims unavoidably at ruling, besides the commercial aff.irs, the poli- | 
tics also of the members ; commerce and politics are in a necessary and natural | 
reciprocity ; and as the more powerful member of every union has always the 
advantage over the weaker, the commercial leagues tend directly towards a 
system of commercial and political tutorship, exercised by the more powerful | 
over the rest It is quite otherwise with the system of commercial treaties, | 
wh eh, founded on the principle of leaving to every cuuntry the free and inde | 
pendent management of its own affairs in commerce and politics; and exact 
ing only a reciprocity of free intercourse between the contracting nations ; it 
remains at the disposition of each of these to conclude with forrign countries as | 
many similar or other treaties as they find convenient. Whilst commercial 
leagues are only conducive to emulation, jealousy, end disco d, commercial 
treaties are to be regarded as the direct steps towards universal intercour-e. | 

It wax not however our own intention to intimate that the conduct of Prussia 
had politically no tendencies whatever to the general benefi' of Europe. An- 
xious always to increase her influence, so crueily crushed for a time. she took 
advantage of the treaty that had wrested from Austria the actual sovereignty 
of Germauy, and as the states previously under the influence of the latter grew 
and strengthened in their novel independence, Prussia, by adroitly seizing the 
new-born desire for commerce and manufactures, has certainly converted the | 
league, not only in'o a commercial but a political engine also to aid her resolves 
of emancipation from Russian influence ; and, as we have already stated in 
a previous number (Oct. 1838, p. 201,) her policy has been comp etely success 
ful. She has on all occasions resisted the attempted encroachments of Russ a, 
whether to steal into the German cenfederacy as sovereign of Courland, or to 
extend her already enormous and ill-gotten sway over Poland ; as she formerly 
refused, in spite of the family connection, to assist Russia in t! e campaigns 
against Turkey. ‘The emperor relies on your Majesty's support,” sad the 
Russian intriguer, ‘‘ because he is your son-in-law.” ‘That is true,”’ replied 
Frederick William, ‘ but I do not give it because I am his imperial majesty's 
father-im law.” 

The ebject of Prince Metternich in the renewal or formation of the treaty, is 
doubtless in part to strike a blow at the union itself. 

We regard the approsching term of the Prussian union as affording ourselves 
the opportunity of forming a treaty with Prussia upon equal terms. We can | 
hever too strongly rep:obate the fatuity that, under the enlightening influence of 
libesalism, induced the whig goveroment of a former day, under the inauept- 
cious theor es of Mr. Huskinson, to open onr colonial ports 10 the nations of the 
coutinent unreservedly. The consequence has been that Prussian vessels have 
imported into them the cottons and tobacco of America and their own m+nu- 
faciured goo'!s. at little cost, to the injury and destruction of the cul mial inte- 
rests of Great Britain. In Wurtemberg, where ten years since the natives were 
emigrating in crowds, the manufactures are now flourishing and all hands busily 
emp oyed at home. Bavaria is similarly advantaged by the same cause : and 
while the genius of universal philanthropy, whatever that may be, rejoices in 
the improvement so effected, she (or he, for we know nothing of the existence 
of this very sympathetic personage,) must not be ellowed to forget that it is 
effected at the expense of our own suffering countrymen 

So long indeed as tnis unlimited freedom is given her, Prussia may safe- 
ly smile at the Treaty of England with Austria as regards herself. ‘The mecon 
veniences of secession from the League would be visited by her upon the se- 
ceding states, and a permission to import her corn from the Polish provinces 
would far outweigh any loss that could accrue to her from the treaty in 
question. 

Her anxiety indeed, upon this last question is great, and there is in it one 
material consideation; namely the opening, thouyh indirectly, the interior of 
Poland to English trade, and consequently inducing a tolerably c'ose connec- 
tion of interests between the latter country and Great Britain ; but this is pure- 
ly a political question. 

On the mvoted point, whether the abolition of our coin-laws would be fatal to 
the agricultural and manufactur ng interests of Prus-la, as asserted by one party 
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who are desirous of the continuance of those laws, considering the high price 
to be favourable to the development of P:ussian industry ; while their o»po 
nents contend that a moderate price would become permanent by the abolition 
demanded, and benefit industry proportionately by bringing more money than at 


present into the market, since consumption would rise in proportion ;—we need | 


not dwell at any length here, as the question is setiled for atime. But with 





regard to Gerinany it has been said, if we allow a free importation of corn, the 
Germans will be able to take more of our manufactures in return. They may 
undoubtedly be able, but the difficulty is, will they be willing, and with assert- 
ed hostility as regards Prussia, will they be permitted Our own opinion is, 
that if the Germans were enabled by obtaining a larger profit from their corn 
to expend more money in the purchase of manufactured goods, they would pur- 
cha-e those of their own country in preference to those of England and Scot- 
land, the cheapness of wh’ch no longer allures them as it 's used, now that they 
are aware of their want of durability, of the deceitfuluess of the gay colour, 
which disappears at the first washing, and of the fraudulent practices employed 
to give them an appearance of value which they do not intrinsically possess. 

Our Glasgow merchants could doubtless exp!ain all this, if they w uld. 

Brunswick and Hanover, boasting little beyoud he produce of the Hartz moun- 
tains aud too poor for a port. yet rely upon the sing e port of Hamburgh itself an 
eye-sore to Prussian combinations, and threatened with extinction by Prussian 
jealousy. The two covntrie # rst-named, though they would most unquestion- 
ably be great gainers by jou.ug the Confederation of the League, have yet 
stood firm to the intere-ts of Great Britain; the latter too, fortunately, under a 
-overeign connected -o closely with the British crown, and indued from infancy by 
birth and station wih British patriotism. The attempts that have been made 
therefore, in cert:in quarters to sever the connection of the two states might, if 
successful, have had the etlects of only injuring ourselves. ; 

France also, and with reason complains against the German Commercial Lea- 
gue ; for by its influence she suffers in commerce and manufactures. From 1828 
to 1832, (previous to the estahlishment of tha! system) h r expo ts to Germany 
increas: d from 36 to 49,000,000 frs. ; but subsequently, that is to say in the 
year 1837, they tell to 36.000,000 frs., according to the latest published result 
of that year. The transit trade of produce or manufact red goods through 
Frenen ports and by land carriage amounted in 1834, to 4 000,000 frs., and 
was reduced in 1837 to 3,000, OUU frs. Her uneasiness therefore. cannot be 
wondered at. Meantime the commerce of Holland with Germany by the 
Rhine has increased so much, that it now employs 82,000 tons of craft 

We are haypy to see that the trede of Austria, #lready in a certain degree 
flourishing. is reeeiving a new impetus from the effects o! the Treaty, end from 
the wise efforts of her government to raise a mere mtile navy, as a supply, 
should occasion require it, fora larger naval warlike force than she has ever 
iitherto had oce#s on ‘or. 

“The number of merchant vessels belonging to Austria at the end of 
1838, was 498. with a total of 122,844 tons; the number of steamers was 15, 
totel 5.114 tons. : . 

* Out of the 498 vessels, 155 were employed in tred ng to ports 1» the Adri 
atic, the Levant and the Archipe ago: 147 in the Black Sea, the Sea of Azof, 
ind the Danube ; 167 in the Mediter:a: ean; 12 in the Atlantic ; 4 in the Nor 
thern Seas «nd the Baltic ; and 13 'o America” ‘ 

‘The consideratio™ of a wursery for sexmen is of the greatest importance, as 
\ustria, now becoming, what she has long desired to be, to a certam degree a 
me cant le power, must from her connection wi h Italy, if pushed to the extent 
she herself designs it, as Protectress of a Confederation, be prepared to suppor 
her authority there as w li as in the tace of foreign nations, by a comand of 
the sea as of the land. To what ex ent this can be dove remains as yet a ques- 
tion; but the progress of her trade with Turkey, &c. through the Back Sea 
and he Medit. rranean will impose n w duties as it forms new rights. And it 
is clear that her government did not adapt the present system without a full 
determination tuo act up to it @a all points, as is shown in the introdu tion to 
the treaty of that coudiion which requires the concurrence of Turkey to 
render it avaiab’e. Cu.utious ss the Au-trian Government has ever been 
in all its foreign measurcs, more es ecially as regards the latter poxer and 
Russia, it is ovvious that cons.derations fur this last do uot now interfere 
to ch ck her favourable disposition towards the Ottoman Empire. Time 
will show whether this is not something more than a mere commercial 

cmpact P 

Tre Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint the Hon. Adolphus Wil- 
liam Chichester to be a Page of Ho our in Orxdinary to her Majesty, vice 
Lord Kilmarnock.—[Lond in Gazette. ] 











Married in this city, on the 26th of January last, by the Rev. De. Lyeil, Rector of 
Christ Church, Moses P. Prout of this city, to Mrs. Elza Jones, late of Londo nh, 


| England. 


Married, in Leytonstone, county Essex. England, on May 9th 1839. Miss Amia Eliza Sar- 
geant, eldest danghter of Robert Sargeant, Beaumont Square Londun, to Mr. William 


Aoy vessel now caught, having manacles on board, and having the useal fit- 
tings vp and equipments for slave-trading, is liable to seizure and condemnation, 
on due proof thereof being made. _It is also one of the new stipulations of the 
same treaty, that all slave vessels so captured and condemned shall be imme- 
diately cut to pieces and destroyed, so that they cannot be employed again,; 
for it was the practice of the agents of those vessels to buy them, when sold 
after condemnation, and to reinstate them in their original business, when, if 
they avoided a second capture, they made a voyage so profitable as to cover all 
loss ; but by destroying the vessels this practice is defeated. In consequence of 
this, and in consequence of the United States not being a party to these treaties, 
American vessels have enjoyed impunity and protection; and a large portion 
of the slave traders now on the coast are American vessels, and sailing under 
American colors. But the plan now at last adopted of sending them hither for 
trial, will, we hope, give some check to the crime. 





We learn, from Peru, that Santa Cruz, who recently sustained so severe 
defeat froin the Chilians, has abdicated the Protectorate, and is about to quit the 
country. This is much to be regretted, as is also the loss of power to this 
chief, who was a man adapted to the time, and whose loss will be severely felt 
by the country. He was an anti-anarchist, and busily engaged in endeavouring 
to establish a permanent government, when his enemies prevailed over him. 
We extract the following from the Washington Globe. 

From Peruvian p#pers lately received, we copy the proclamation of Santa 
Cruz, made at Arequipa in South Peru, after his defeat by the Chilian expedi- 
tion in January :— _ 

“Recent events in Bolivia and at Peru demand of me every sacrifice, to 
avoid the evils of civil war; I, therefore, decree— 

“TI. I abdicate from this moment the Protectoral authority, which I legally 
exercised, over the States of the Con‘ederation. 

“II. The State Government of South Peru, and the local authorities, will 
continue to preserve order and enforce the existing laws, until a National Con- 
vention shall decide upon the future state of the country ” 

By another decree, Gen. Santa Croz resigns the Presidency of Bolivia; and 
in an address to the people of the Republic, he says : 

“Do not scandalise the world, Bolivians! by excesses, which must bring 
odium upon ovr country. Anarchy will destroy you if you be divided among 
yourselves, and yield to the council of evil passi ns. Wherever Divine Provi- 
dence may conduct myself, and as long as my absence from my native country 
may be rendered necessary for the general good, I shail not cease to hope 
ardently for your prosperity, which has been my only object for the last ten 
years.” 

Whilst Gen. Santa Cruz still remamed at Arequipa, his troops mutinied, and 
he retired to Islay, a port on the Pacific. He was there lodged with the 
English Consul, Mr. Crompton. An attack was apprehended from the popu- 
lace, and seventy men were landed from her Britannic Majesty's ship Samarang, 
to p otect Santa Cruz. On the 13th of March, he embarked, taking with him 
Generals Miller, Cerdena, Riva, Aguero Senor Garcia del Senor Irisarri, late 
Chilian Plenipotentiary, and other persons of distinction. 





Captain Arthur, son of the Lieut. Governor of Upper Canada, passed through 
this city some days ago, on his way to Washington, with despatches in relation 
to the late affair at Brockville. ‘The seizure of the American schoorer Weeks 
and the piece of urdnance found on board of her, was illegal ; but the authori- 
ties who made seizure, appear to have acted again illegally, by giving the 
ariicles up without due authority from the superior authorities in the colony, 
especially under the threatening attitude assumed by Colonel Worth, who 
went into the British waters with an armed force to demand redress. Sir 
George, on hearing of these proceedings, forthwith repaired to Brockville, and 
there personally investigated the matter before he forwarded his despatches to 
Mr. Fox. The result of the investigation is given in the following reply of his 
Excellency, to an Address presented to him, signed by two hundred and 





Henry Collett, of Queen street, Cheapside, London 





Exehargeat New York on Londen, at 60 days 95 per cent. rrem. 
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We are without later intelligence from Europe. 

We have given place to day to an article on ** The Austrian Treaty with 
England,” a document replete with advantages to both parties, as well as to 
the general tranquillity of Europe. It will be readily perceived how greatly 
the Austrian dominions on the Danube will be benefited in consequence of that 
country being recognised as a maritime state, and the immense capabilities 
bo h of the empire aud of Hungary being called into action to satisfy the grow- 
ing wants of all o her commercial communities; the stimulus that it will give 
to industry, the encouragement to the mechanic arts, and the impulse to gene- 
ral knowledge, by the increase of traffic through a medium hitherto all but 
closed against the mercantile world. On the other hand—and this is the main 
advantage to Great Britain—it offers a new and extensive market to British 
manufacture, and will go far to break down the German league which, by its 
system of excluding English workmanship, was operating so injuriously to the 
English interests. The reciprocity of interests thus established between the 
two nations must effectually cramp the deteriorating influence of the league, 
and even compel the parties perhaps to assume more liberal measvres. But 
another great consequence, which should by no means be lost sight of is, its 
effect on the measures and claims of Russia That grasping and overbearing 
power has long struggled for the exclusive right of navigating the Black Sea, 
and has not scrupled to demand of Turkey, that no European ship of war 
shoul! be allowed to pass the Dardanelles. Absurd and arrogant as this de- 
mand may appear, the prostiate sovereign of Turkey was not in condition to 
r fuse it; but Great Britain would not condescend to submit to it, and the 
union of such wills as Austria, Turkey, and England, must compel the Auto- 
crat to put up with the disappointment of his ambition. Austria, to strengthen 
her position and give secu,ity to her navigation, will doubtless add to her pos- 
sessions along the shores of ‘he Danube as frequently as she can by negocia- 
tions and treaties, and we can imagine that at no great distance of time she 
may have possessions along the sea-board of the Black Sea. This must 
at once interpose a severe check on Russian assumption, will sustain the 
integrity of the Turkish empire, and will encourage the patrotic exertions 
of the smaller states, sich as heroic Circassia. in resisting the 0; pressions of a 
power shown t> be not iresistable. ‘Twis is a most important feature in 
which to view the covsequences of the Austrian treaty. Its direct consequen- 
cesare obvious enough; they come h me to the necessittes and domestic com- 
forts of mankind, but their more remote effects are connected wi h the polit:cal 


| as well as civil welfare of millio s; and a though we must agree with the au- 


thor of this able paper, that the treaty is far froma s fficient atonement for the 
mary diplomatic sins of the min'stry, yet taken simply, it 1s a boon of no com- 
mon magoiude. We hail its fulfilment as the forerunner of g-eat and end- 
less benefits to all who shall come within the sphere of its influence. 





sixty-six inhabitants of Brockvitle. 
GenTLEMEN, 
I thank you for the expressions of confidence which your address contains. 
To investigate the late occurrence to which you allude more particularly was 


| the object of my visit to Brockville. 


As the seizure of the American schooner and gun, it appears, could not 
legally be sustained, it is much to be deprecated, that greater caution was not 
exercised betore the seizure was made. 

Having taken that step, however, it was no less blameable that the seizure 
was abandoned without due authority, and, more especially under such c reum- 
stances—and I entertain this opinion strongly, although I am aware that some 





Magistrates interfered with the most honest zeal, and from a sense of public 
duty to recommend the measure. 

That any portion of her Mejesty’s subjects should have taken the gun from 
under the immediate coutrol of her Majesty’s Revenue Officer, at this port, and 
fired 1t off in the public street, was a lawless proceeding which could not have 
been expected. 

Neither can I do less than express my astonishment, that any British subjects 
should have so far forgotten what was due to the character of that nation, as 
. have acted rudely towards foreign Officers entering their country on public 
duty. 

By these proceedings the inhabitants of this town have p'aced me in a humi- 
liating pos'tion, for I have been ob'iged to admit their indiscretion, whilst I 
have sppeale! to the General Government of the United States, against the 
ill-judged and exciting line of conduct pursued by Colonel Worth. 

No person can more deeply feel than I do the provocation you have suffered, 











The Slave Vessels.—Her Mijesty’s sh p Buzzard Captain Fitzgerald, arrived 
at this port a few days since, bringing with her as prizes, two American slave [ 
vessels, the Eagle and Clara, captured by her on the coas' of Africa. As the | 
United States is not a party to those treaties which authorize the trial and | 
condemnation of vessels so captured before the mixed commissions, it was 
necessary to send the Eagle and Clara to this country or suffer them to escape 


and resume the traffic By the laws of the United States, however, slave- 


trading is deemed Pira:y, and it is hoped that the captains and crews of these 


vessels, now that they are fully in custoly of the government officers, will be | 


made to suffer the penalty of their crime They were o1 Tuesday handed tu 
the Marshal by Captain Fitzgerald, and the Consul, and are now in prison. 
Capt Fitzgerald has since prvc+eded to Washington, to make the necessary 
representaion of the case 'o the governinent 

It appears thatthe ba: barous traffic so long carried on, rnder the flags of Spain 


| 
ind Portugal, is now nearly suppressed by the ac iv ty of of the British cruizers | 


particularly since the new stip latious of tue treaty bave been acted upon. ! 


nor be more sensible of the extreme distress and anxietyfwhich your families 
must suffer, under the present posture of affairs on the St. Lawrence.— 
Nor can any one be more disposed than I am to remove those suferings and to 
obtain fur you redress for the past and security for the future. 

I appeal ‘0 you, therefore, wi h confidence, that by your forbearance, and pru- 
dence, as well a. by your undoubted gallantry and firmness, you will strengthen 
the hands of the Executive Govervment at this eventful period. 





Georce Artur. 

Mr. Sully’s Portrait of the Queen is now exhibiting at No. 57 Broadway. 
This is not the Portrait taken by Mr. Sully for the St. George’s Socie y of 
Philadelphia, but a copy from it, made by himself; the original is exhibiting in 
Philadelphia, and will, we u: derstand, be sent hither for exhibition ere long, 
for the joint benefit of the Societies of St. George of Philadelphia and New 
York. Mr. Sully, of course, exhibits his own copy for his own benefit. 

Since writirg the above, we have seen the extraordinary award of the arbi-+ 
bitratows in the case of the dispute between Mr. Sully and the St. George's 
Society, which we shall publish next week. 


That noble vessel the Great Western, sailed for Bristol on Thursday with 
upwards of one huud'ed passengers. Capt. Hoskin has received another com- 
plimentary present from his passengers, consisting of a silver telescope 

NF Those who desire the relaxation of a legitimate laugh, will be gratified 


if they peruse ‘* Appleby’s the Man,” 





We have before us the “ Historical Sketches of Statesmen in the time of 
George the Third,” by Lord Brougham. The work is in 2 vols., and is from 
the press of Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia. Also, from the same 
press, ‘“* Concealment,” a novel, in 2 yols. 

We are happy to announce the publication of the first number of the Ameri« 
can Journal of Dental Science, edited by Dr. Harris, of Baltimore, and Dr, E. 
Parmly, of this city, gentlemen whose talents do honor to their profession. 
The work is published in octavo form, and consists of 24 pages, ornamented 
with a fine lithographic head of John Hunter. The cost is $3 per annum. 
We wish this useful and excellent work all possible success, 

We have omitted to mention the receipt from Haswell, Barrington, & Has- 
Haswell, Philedelphia, of a neat and uselul little volume, called the “ Young 
Lady’s Equestrian Manual.’ It is illustrated with cuts, and contains excellent 
instructions for the graceful, fashionable and healthful practice of horse riding. 





“ ee 
Mee AND PAINTING A Lady who is now engaged in giving intstruction in the 
| 14 of ths Piano Porte, wou ul to have one or two additional pupils in tha 
branch of education, whom she w« 


sit at theirhouses. She will also give instruc- 

tion inthe artof painting. Her terms are moderate, and her capacity will be amply at- 

tnsted by those whom she now instructs, to whom she will refer. Apply at 84 Nassau 
Street jv 

 X BRYAN, Dentist, (formerly of 115 Chamber street.) has removed to No 310 

4e Broadway. two doors below the Mosanic Hall. Whole or partial sets o” teeth 

nad: of tha best incorruplvle material, and inserted in the most approved m.nuer, ang 
all Dental overations pe: formed. jie 
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SONNET, 
How do I bear thine absence? Ah! my love, 
What sleepless nights ! what dull and cheerless days! 
I reason with myself, and would remove 
The serpent Jealousy, which fiercely preys 
And eats into my soul, but have no power 
To tear it from my bosom. It lies there, 
Whispering to me, alas ! that every hour 
Of thine is pass’d amid the gay and fair, 
While I am absent. Oh! thou false of heart !* 
Do others charm thee? Dost thou gaze around 
With roving eyes, inconstant as thon art ! 
Forgetting me,—where fairer may be found ? 
Return! retorn! In absence I may hate ; 
But love must still on thy dear presence wait. 
M. T. H. 
WHY AND WHEREFORE. 


A Quaker, as it is recounted, 

Was always on a good steed mounted ; 
But getting married, he was seen 

Upon a nag more dull and lean— 

His wife being seated by his side, 

Upon the horse he us'd to ride. 

A neighbour meeting him one day, 

Said—“ John, my friend, inform me, pray, 
Why she, who weaker is of course, 

Should always ride the better horse ?” 

“ Friend,” quoth the Quaker— Why and wherefore 
Would take too long to tell thee—therefore 
Do thou get married, and ne’er doubt it, 
Thou'lt know at once, fiiend, all about it.” 


TRIAL OF ALEXANDER HUMPHREYS, CLAIMANT TO THE EARL- 
DOM OF STIRLING, 

In our last we reported the result of this remarkable trial, which has created 
80 great a sensation throughout Scotland. As it may interest some of our readers 
to be informed of the leading particulars of the case, we now give the following 
summary :— 

The main charge in the indictment was that of forgery ; as also the wickedly 
and feloniously using and uttering as genuine, a forged document, knowing the 
same tobe forged ; as also the wickedly and felonious!y fabricating false and 
simulate writings, to be used as evidence in Courts of Law, and so using the 
same as genuine; as also the wickedly and feloniously using and uttering as 
genuine, fabricated, false, and simulate writings, knowing them to be fabricated, 
false, and simulate, by producing the same as evidence in courts of law, he 
having formed the fraudulent design of procuring himself to be recognised as 
Earl of Stirling in Scotland, and of obtaining certain great estates or territories 
in North America and Scotland, with the pretended right of conferring the hon- 
ours, and bestowing the titles ef Baronets of Nova Scotia, as being the repre- 
sentative, and entitled to the honours, privileges, and estates of William, First 
Earl of Stirling, and of procuring loans or advances of money from ignorant and 
credulous persons, on the faith of his being entitled to those estates and privi- 
leges, as he falsely represented. 

he first two counts related to one docament, and charged the prisoner with 
having, by the hands of his agent, tendered to the Court of Session an excerpt 
from a pretended charter of nove damus to the first Earl of Stirling, as evidence 
of his claim to certain lands in Scotland, which he maintained in two separate 
actions; and in each rested his claim upon the evidence of the excerpt in 
uestion. ‘The excerpt purported to be granted to his ancestor by Charles the 
irst. 

The third count stated that Lord Cockburn, as Lord Ordinary, in December 
1836, having pronounced an unfavourable judgment to the pannel in the last 
civil action, on the ground that, supposing the above-mertioned document to be 
genuine, the pannel had not proved bis descent, and especially pointed out that 
the evidence in support of two links in his pedigree was defective—the prisoner 
— to Paris, and there, in a house in the Rue de Tournon, occupied by 

arie Ann Le Normand, bookseller or fortune teller there, between the 31st 
Dec. 1836 and the 27th July 1837, he forged certain documents on the back of 
an ancient map of Canada. ‘The alleged eaedes under this count consisted of 


She Albion. 


to her Majesty's Legation at the Court of Bavaria; the Hon. Richard Bing- 
ham, now Secretary to her Majesty’s Legatiun at the Court of Bavaria, to be 
Secretary to her Majesty's Legation at the Court of Sardinia; and Francis 
Leeson Ball, Esq., now first Attache to her Majesty’s Legation at Mexico, to 
be Secretary to her Majesty’s Legation at Bueonus Ayres. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint the Earl of Uxbridge Lord Cham 
berlain of her Majesty’s household, in the room of the Marquis of Conyngham 
resigned. 

A letter from Sydney states, that Captain Willoughby O'Hara, of her Majes- 
ty’s 50th regiment, put a period to his existence by blowing his brains out with 
ona last November. Capt. O'H , who is from Dublin, was highly esteem- 
ed by his brother officers, and respected by a numerous circle of friends, but 
had, for some time past been Jabouring under a lowness ef spirits. 

The Queen hasbeen pleased to appoint Oswald Wood, Esq. to be Provost 
Marshal of the Island of Antigua ; Tos Mason Pooley, Esq. Provost Marshal 
of the Island of Grenada; and George La Coote, Esq. to be Judicial Referee 
and Registrar of Deeds in the Istand of Trinidad. 


Paris.—A manuscript of Louis XVIII has just been published at Paris, to 
which are added various letters and historical documents, also from his pen. In 
this volume he not unfrequently eapresses opinions or differing from those 
which he professed at various periods of his career. He thus deplores the 
memorable vote which he gave in the Assembly of the Notables, in 1788, in fa- 
vour of the double representation of the Tiers Etat ;—‘‘ It was,” says he, ‘one 
of the greatest errors of my life, and I reproach myself with it the more, as, if 
my name had not been included in the minority of that Assembly. M. Necker 
would, perhaps, not have ventured to call it an imposing one, and I should not 
have to deplore unto my grave the fearful calamities which his report entailed.” 
Some letters of Charles 54 have also been found among the papers of the late 
Duke de Riviere. One of them written to that Nobleman shortly after his 
Coronation, has the following postscript, which is another instance of the well- 
known graceful manner in wich that unfortunate Prince bestowed his favours : 
—*P.S. A propos jé vai cree Duc, et je t’en demande pardon, car je sais que 
tu n’y pensals pas.” 

Gibraltar.—His Royal Highness Prince George of Cambridge having com- 
pleted the period assigned for his service in the garrison, embarked on the 25th 
ult., in the Acheron steamer, for Malta, with the honours due to his rank. His 
Royal Highness’s residence in this fortress will long be remembered with every 
feeling of loyalty and personal respect for this young momber of the Royal 
family. During his visit here the Prince seized every opportunity of improving 
his information on military tactics, theoretically as well as by practice ; and not 
a person in the Garrison could have felt otherwise than proud when witnessing 
the novel sight of a Prince of the Blood sharing with the other officers the 
usual routine of duty. 

Modern Dictionary.—Distant Relations.—People who imagine they have a 
claim to rob you if you are rich, and to insult you if you are poor. Heart—A 
rare article, sometimes found in human beings : it is soon, however, destroyed 
by commerce with the world, or else becomes fatal to its possessor. Doctor— 
A man who kills you to-day, to save you from dying to-morrow. 

William the Fourth and General Sir Samuel Hawker.—No subject was ever, 
perhaps, admitted to a greater degree of intimacy and confidence with his 
sovereign than the late Sir Samuel Hawker was by William IV. His Majesty's 
fondness for a jcke is well known, and the General being an admirable raconteur, 
was at all times a welcome guest at the royai table. Amongst many instances of 
his Majesty’s extreme good nature, Sir Samuel used to relate, that on one 
occasion he was attending the King on a tonr of inspection of tue hicchen at 
Windsor, when on entering the larder, his Majesty, pointing to a superb haunch 
of venison, observed, “ Did you ever see anything finer than that, Hawker?” 
“ Never in this whole world,” (a favourite expression) was the General's reply. 
“ You must stop and dine with me again to-day to taste it,”’ continued the King. 
“If I dine with your Majesty, I shall have no chance of tasting it,” replied Sir 
Samuel, ‘‘ How so?” ‘ Because the best things are always served at the 
second table.” ‘J believe you are right,” observed the King, laughing, “ but 
this time we will disappoint them ;” and turning to the head cook, whv was in 
attendance, he added, ‘* Mind, I am to have that haunch at my table to-day, 
Mr. What’s-your-name.” On another occasion Sir Samuel, unconscious of the 
King being behind him, trod with his heel upon his Majesty’s toe. The King, 
who had recently been suffering from the gout in that region, and to whom the 








two classes ; the first was a note bya M. Ph. Mallet, dated Lyons, August 1706, 
stating that when he was in Canada, he had seen the charter of riovo damus 
from Charles I. to the Earl of Stirling, and that he had taken some extracts 
from it, which he had wrote on the back of the map, “ in order that every per- 
son who opens this map of our American possessions, may form an idea of the 
vast extent of territory which was granted by the King of England to one of his 
subjects.” The extracts so written confirm the charter mentioned under the first 
and second counts as tothe regranting of the American possessions, and also as to 
the extending the lines of succession to heirs male. Near to this note, onthe map, 
was a second,purporting to be froma M. Caron St. Estienne, stating that he also 
had seen the charter, and confirming the account given of it by Mallet. Near this 
= was a third note, purporting to be from the celebrated Flechier, Bishop of 

ismes, stating that he had read a copy of the charter, and certifying, at the 
request of Estienne, that Mallet had given a correct account of it. Near Mal- 
let’s writing was another note, purporting to be from Louis XV., expressin 
interest in the matter, and wishing to see the original documents. The meee 
class related to a letter, purporting to be from the ancestors of Lord Stirling to 
a lady in France, giving an account of his family, and supplying the defective 
evidence with regard to the two documents which was pointed out by Lord 
Cockburn ; and on the margin of this letter was written a note by the cele 
brated Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, authenticating it as a genuine docu- 
ment. This letter, with Fenelon’s note, was pasted on the back of the map. 
Another document, pasted on the back of the map, was a copy of an inscription 
on a tombstone, which was alleged to have once existed in the churchyard of 
Newtonards, county of Antrim, another copy of which, however, had formerly 
been used in Court. This document was also authenticated by the writings 
and signatures of other parties. The count concluded by charging the prisoner 
with having presented this map, with these fabrications on the back, as evidence 
to be received by the Court of Session in the action then depending. 

The fourth count charged him with having forged a series of papers, 
which were sent to his publishers in Tavistock street, addressed to the Earl 
of Stirling, accompanied by a note, intimating that they had been stolen from 
the prisoner’s father, by “a young man in a situation of trade which placed him 
above suspicion.” 

The fifth count related to his producing, on being required by the Court of 
Session. the copy of the letter which was said to have accompanied the trans- 
mission of the map to Mlle. Le Normand, and which was also charged to be a 








forgery. It was in French, and the writer stated that he had bought the map 
in 1819 for the sake of the autographs ; but learning that Mlle. Le Normand 
took a lively interest in the sugcess of the Earl of Stirling, he had sent it to her 
in gratitude for certain great obligations that he had been under to her; but 
excused himself from com ng openly forward in the matter, on the plea “that 
the duties of an office which I at present hold, do not permit me to make 
myself known in this affair of Lord Stirling's. You who know a great deal 
about it, will feel no surprise that a man in office should not dare to interfere in 


it Ponty ” 
he findings of the Jury in reference to these various counts were given in 
our last: —[{Glasgow Paper ] 





Vavicties, 


Woman's Voice.—How consoling to the mind oppressed by heavy sorrow is 
the voice of an amiable woman? Like sacred music, it imparts to the sou! a 
feeling of celestial serenity, and as a gertle zephyrrefreshes tbe wearied senses 
with its soft and mellifluous tones. Riches may avail mnch in the hour of af- 
fliction ; the friendship of nran may alleviate for atime the bitterness of woe, 
but the angel-yoice of woman is capable of producing a lasting effect on the 
heart, and communicates a sensation of delicious composure which the mind 
had never before experienced, even in the moments of its highest felicity.— 


The Dowager Marchioness of Hastings.—This distinguished lady and her 
Majesty the Queen are Scotch cousins, both having a common ancestor in Sir 
Adam Mure, of Rowallan, in Ayrshire, a fine estate which the Marchioness 

sesses in herownright, as Countess of Loudon. King Robert II, the first 
of the Stuart family that ascended the Scottish throne, married Elizabeth Mure, 
a daughter of Sir Adam, in December, 1347. The issue of this marriage was 
King Robert III., Robert Earl of Fife, Alexander Earl of Buchan, an eldest 
een who married the Earl of March, and a younger, who married John 
the White Lion, progenitor of the Earls of Strathmore. By a genealogical 
tree which we saw hastily constructed, we find that her Majesty the Queen 
and the’ Dowager Marchioness of Hastings ave 18th cousins. The Dowager 
Marchioness of Hastings and Lord Kolburne, the member for Ayrshire, have a 
common ancestor in David, first Earl of Glasgow, which relationship was of 





pressure gave great pain, could with difficulty preserve his temper: Sir Samuel 
of course, was full of apologies. ‘ Never mind—never mind,” at length ex- } 
claimed his Majesty ; ‘* but d— it, Hawker, next time you tread upon my toe, 

tread more lightly.” On his Majesty's death (Sir Samuel being present) he 

was requested, by desire of her Majesty Queen Adelade, to make a sketch of 

the room in which he died. 

A Tender Wish.—A beggar in Dublin, had been a long time in besieging an 
old gouty limping gentleman, who refused his mite with much irritability ; on 
which the mendicant said, ‘‘ Ab, please your honour, I wish your heart was as 
tender as your toes.” 

A Distinguished Cook.—Prince Talleyrand.—In 1792, when the celebrated 
diplomatist, then a secret agent from some parties in France, was compelled 
to quit London within 24 hours, he embarked on board a Danish vessel, which 
was to convey him to the United States. At sea the vessel met with an Eng- | 
lish frigate, which made a signal to lie to, and sent an officer in a boat to inspect | 
her, the principle of England in time of war beiog that a neutral flag protects 
neither fersons nor goods of a hostile power. Talleyrand, who had an insv- | 
perable dislike to the idea of being taken back to England, implored the Danish 
captain not to declare him, and the officer could devise no other expedient than | 
to pass him off as the ship’s cook. After some wry faces, ‘Talleyrand consented | 
to the captain’s proposal, and with a very ill grace assumed the cotton cap, | 
kitchen apron, carving knife, and other appendages, in keeping with his new 
office. When the English officer boarded tae vessel, and demanded in the | 
usual terms if there were any French passengers on board, the captain replied 
boldly that there was ‘only one poor devil of a limping French cook,” who 
being immediately called up for inspection, Talleyrand made bis appearance, 
saucepan in hand, and with such a piteous countenance, that the English offi- 
cer laughed heartily, and consented not to make a capture ofhim. M. Waters- 
dorf, the Danish ambassador, under Bonaparte, is said to have been acquainted 
with this anecdote, and to have invariably brought it on the tapis whenever he 
felt a grudge against the ex-bishop of Autun. 

Rev. Sidney Smith's Last.—On this witty clergyman's observing Lord 
Brougham’s one-horse carriage, he remarked to a fr.end—alluding to the B sur- 
mounted by a coronet on the panel—‘ There goes a carriage with a B outside, | 
and a wasp within.” | 

When O'Connell crossed last from Dublin, the sea was very rough, and the 
precursor exceedingly discomposed. ‘‘ How are you, my man?’ said Mr. M., 
of Liverpool, bending kindly over him. “Infernal sick,”’ sighed Dan. ‘“ Well, 
then (rejoined M.), I hope this will convince you how little good, and how much 
ill comes of agitation !” 

A gentleman was at his banker’s last week, when he observed a little boy 
present a.check at the counter. The clerk put the usual question to him, 
“How will you take it?’ to which the boy innocently answered, “Jn my 
pocket, Sir.” 

The other day a gentleman asked one of his farmers what was hisage. ‘I 
am not certa‘n,” replied he. “I am either 58 or 68." ‘* What !” was the re- 
sponse, “not know your own age?” ‘“ No, sir,” replied the farmer, “ I count 
my money, my income, and my cattle ; but of my years I keep no reckoning, be- 
cause I am well convinced I shall lose none of them, and that nobody will rob 
me of them.” 

Fanatic Zeal.—It is recorded of a man, who, in Cromwell’s time, was in- 
structed to destroy the painted glass in one of the Cathedrals, on which were 
representations of our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, &c., that he executed his task 
on all but one window, in wh’ch was the figure of the devil. He said, “‘ that 
he had no orders to pull down the devil.” 
ssooenyaR TERT 














Sg te & JACKSON Looking-Glass and Picture Frame Manufactory, 133 William 
Street, New York. 
H. & J.solicitan inspection of their @rnamental Work, for Mantel and Pier Giasses 
Portrait and Minature Frames, which they will render at fair prices. 5 
Carvers and Gilders, residing at a distance supplied on the shortest notice. Terms 4 
months on good city paper. 
P. 8. Decorations for Steam-Boats, Shipping, &c. &c. js. 


THE HUMAN EYE. 
R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, trom an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 
The Eve examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can detect tae sughtest indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 








ed (as usual) to the particular detect Ser 1 
FENNISON’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Nade to order and for sale wholesale 
and retail. _ s 
A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. G. & W. H. JENNISON, 


March 9 300 Broadway. 





~ BUCK AND ROYCE, DENTISTS. 
(SUCCESSORS OF E GEDNEY. 





essential benefit to his Lordshipin his late successful contest for the representa- 
tion of the county. 


Dr. George Davys has been elected Bishop of Peterborough; the Rev. F. 
Anson, A. M., Dean of Chester, and Rev. G. Peacock, M. A., Dean of Ely. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint Stephen Henry Sullivan, Esq., now 


Secretary to her Majesty’s Legation at the Court of Sardinia, to be Secremry 


\ ILL continue their practice at the long established office at No. 84 Chambers st, and 
will at all times be ready to execute, on reasonable terms, any business belonging to 
the’ profession of Dentistry, in the most sasilful and scientific manner, and so as to satisfy 
their patients inevery respect 
B. F 






ing and extracting teeth particularly attended to. Entire or partial sets of 
artificial teeth inserted so as to combine, in the highest degree perfection, ease, 
durability and beaut All work warranted !! CARD—E. Gedney, Dentist, recomn 





rdjal and entire conficence 


April 20 


hi® successors in practice, Drs. Buck and Royce tothe « 
4 @s friends and the public; 

















June 15, 
New York to Bristol. 


STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”—1340 Tons. 


JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
Is appointed to sail during the year as follows : 
From Br 


istol From New York. 
23d March. + 2d April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 
24th August. 2ist September. 


19th Octoder 16th November. 

Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 
sengers taken, An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 


apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 
(March?2. ] . _ “en 


TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 
New York and Liverpool. 
The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power. 
R. J. PAyRER, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 
From New York. From Liverpool. 
18th May. 20th April. 
6th July. 13th June. 
24th August. Ist August. 
19th October. 2ist September, 
14th December. 16th November. 
Fares to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas [$163 33 cts.) in'the aft, and“thirty guineas 
$140) in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers 
are taken. Children under 13, end servants, half price. 
An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 
For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 
ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on thelst, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 

















year :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 

and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the ]st April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 











every month taroughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. |Daysof Sailing from New|] Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
St. James, W H. Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S.3. Grieg, | “6 “6 “* 0) * 7 * B * @, 
Gladiator, T.Britton, | “ 20, ‘ 20, “ 20,.March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 47, 
Wellington, | D. Chadwick, | “10, 10, 10] atl gz we gt? 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | * 20, ‘“ 20, ‘ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1,| - B * oe * &, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “ 10, “ 20, 10, 7% *“ Si, “* 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20,  20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttlesten, {April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ W, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “x “BR “te?  * & © 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


’ 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Greatcare will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fiaed at $100, outward, for each adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the ca 
tains nor owners of these packets wil! be pe “en for any letters, parcels, or pack- 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bille of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


A CARD. 
LIKENESS. Mr M. Field, from London, takes likenesses in chalk and pencil, on mo- 
derate terms, address 76 Beeckman-street, 


Specimens may be seen at Atwell’s 201, Broadway, Langley’s, 57 Chatham-street, and 
at the exhibition at Clinton Hall, 









~ . SYLVESTER STOCK A -XCHANGE BROKER, 130 Brouaway, & 22 Wa 
e street, New York,has made perfect — to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw at sight. 

S. J. Sylvester respectfnlly begsto notice thathe has no other officesbut at 130 Broad 
way and 22 Wallstreet, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed tJune9-tf.) 8. J. SYLVESTER, New York. 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ISSES BROWN, (from Edinburgh) beg to announce that they have removed their 
Day School for Young Ladies, from 11 Varick street to 55 Beach street, fourth 
House from St. John’s Park, where they will continue to give instructions in the various 
ranches of Female Edncation, on the most approved modern plan. y3 Mtw 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 























Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
or Liverpool. 
Shakspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25, April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Sept. 1, Jam. 1, May 2 
Orpheus, Bailey, “19, “© 19 © JO) Boge Poa 
Roscius, Collins, “me * © © i * & * &-* 13, 
Cambridge, . 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1]; “* 19, “ Igy © jo 
Independence, | E. Nye, ee a 7) o * eo 25, 
Virginian, I. Harris, “13, “ 13, “ 433,/Oct. 1, Feb. 1. June 1, 
Oxtord, J. Rathbone, | “ 19, “19, 19) © 7) °F weg” 
Siddons, Britton, i a ee a oe 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. }, May 1,) “ 19, “ 19, « )9, 
Roscoe, J.C.Delano, | “ 7, “ 7 © 7] © 95) 6 ge oe gg 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “ 43, “ 33, “ 13,/Nov. I March], July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 319, “ 19, “ 19,) “ 7 & 9 «7 
Sheridan, Depeyster, cm ~ & ~ we * % * ee 1s, 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,} “ 19, “ 19, “ 39 
Geo. Washington) H. Holérege, “ % 7 ty? te * Sh 9 ek tS 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege, “ 13, ‘ 13, ‘ 13,|Dec. J, April 1, Aug. 1, 
South America, | Barstow, oe ae ee ee a 
Garrick, N.B.Palmer, | ‘ 25, “ 95,  @5/ “ 13, & 93° « 4g 
England, Bb. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 19 “© 49 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpoo] to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.¥ 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Shetheld, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Mnakspeare. Independence, Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N. ¥. 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeo 
Agents for ships Rosejus, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E.K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpool 
ee C. JOLLIE, & Co., PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, No. 385 Broad 
way. 

The subscribers respectfully inform the public in general that they have just received 
from the factory, their Spring supply of Piano Fortes of the latest and most approved 
patterns, (with the newly invented double brace,) both of the English and French grand 
action. Also, a general assortment of the celebrated Boston Piano Fortes of various 
patterns. Allinstruments purchased at this establishment are warraited. 

Warehouse. 385 Broadway. 

N.b. Old Pianos taken in exchange. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Frem New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of ¢very month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subs¢ ribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. 





March.16-3m. 








Ships. Masters. Days of me | from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre; 
ork. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,\Jan. 1. April 16, Aug. 8, 
Sully, D. Lines, dill — Wills o 


ieee, ine. Re me el” Be Ren 
Burgund J. Rockett, ec. &, . \ . , Sept. 1, 
Rhone, “1 J.A. Wotten,| “ 16, April 8, ‘* 24,)Feb. 1, “ 16, zt 8, 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A. Richardson, “ 94, “ 16, Aug. 8| “ 8, June 1 “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, |C.Stoddard, |Jan. 8, ‘ 24, b- 16) “ 16, « 8, Oct. 7. 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell, | “ 16, May 8, 24,,Marchi, “ 16, “ 8, 
Emerald, W.B.Orne, | “ 24, ‘ 16, Sept. 6) “ 8, July 1, 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt|Feb. 8, “‘ 24, by oi “6. * @ ’ 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| ‘ 16, June 8, %JApril 1, “ 16, “ &, 
Albany, J.Johnston,jr.| “ 24, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ 6, Aug. 1, “ 16, 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegavt accemmeda- 
tions for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in 
cluding wines and stores of every descr anu phe either job subscribers at 
New York, willbe ' forwarded by their A ets. free of alle es exce e expenses ac_ 
i ; BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 st 
ee WM. WHITLOCK Jr 46 South-st. 


YOUNG LADIES BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 

ROM the encouraging recommendations and influence of several families of the frst 
respectability, MRS. and the MISSES WOOD have been induced to remove to this 
City, and have taken the eligible house, 42 Barrow street near Washington square, where 
they propose to afford the advantages of a highly finished education to such young Ladies 
as may be committed to their care, keeping in view that system most approved in Eng- 
land. in which they are thoroughly versed, possessing within themselves the qualifications 
for the various branches, which they have practised with perfect satisfaction. They do 

not deem it necessary to add more, but refer to the following Gentlemen. . 

Governor Vroome, N.J. Rev. Dr. Wainwright. The British Consul. 














G. Haywood, South Carolina, G. Mc Whorter, Oswego. Rev. J. F. Halsey. 
G. Bruen. I. Hale. J. Devan 
W. Nelson J. Moorhead. Rev. W. Forbes. 
Mew York. 9th May. 1839. ‘my 11—Im 
Lady having. a few leisure hours dai.y, ts desirous of devoting them to instruc 
\ non the Piano Forte, Singing, Minature Painting, Span sh, and Italian. No ob- 
nto a Boarding School. Apply 25 St. Mark’s Pla°e. my. 25 St- 
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